A NEW 2 


Engliſh Grammar, 
By Queſtion and Anſwer ; 
With NOTES. 
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Conciſe, but plain and comprehen- 
ſive Rules for ſpeaking or writing Eng!/ 
correctly: Free from all unneceſſary Difficul- 
ties; and the moſt uſeful Rules diſtinguiſhed 


from the leſs uſeful, by being printed in a 
larger Letter. 


To which is Added, 


A SurraBLE APPENDIX. 


_ 


Compiled from the beſt Authorities, methodized and 
interſperſed with new O6/ervations. 


LONDON: | | 
Printed in the Year M. DCC. XLVI. 
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D. RA MMA N aud a S#ill in 
Languages has boon ever 6 
much ejteemed, cs to procure 
the Perſon, who ir tuell weried 
therein, (tha ignirant of ether 
e of Learning) the Cha- 
rafter of being à Scholar. Hut, all;uing Fo- 
reign and dead Languages their , Value, the 
firſt Care ſhould certain'y be 10 have Youth we 
infer udfed in their Mother L'ongue: No! nv, 
becauſe this TC! 'll be the th bell Gui. {or {earnmns 
others.” by cemparing the Langu:ce they ave 
about to learn with that they ai gly 1 0 
but eſpecially, becauſe Time and (ici, 
will not permit, or do nit require, minv, 72 
learn Others; but the Uſeful: e/ aid E e C/ 
acquiring this mate it the Concern of All. 85222 
perbaps may lay, * The e Hay be make ten 
good Engliſh $d:lars is t teach them a e 
Latin.“ Far be it from me da ntervatue that 
Language; but whoever Ader fands more than 
Mather Tongue knows that each bas its 
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peculiar Iatoms and Proprieties, wherein it differs 
from any other : And the learning a Grammar 
of the Latin To ongue, rather than one adapted 
7% the Engliſh, only for the Engliſh, is as 
hard, as wwe foould learn the Latin Gram- 
nan, I teach us French or Italian, rather 
than French er Italian Grammars: Nay this 
Weld Co Much mare reaſanable, becauſe there is 
4 c/ojer Connexion between theſe Languages, 
Pan between Engliſh and Latin. I Hall nat 
nge upon this "Head, which, of late Nears, 
this Netion ſeems mere and more to conſider ; 
tut proceed to give a ſhort Account of the Me- 
mod, aud thereby the Reaſons, of this Under- 
aki 12. 

I. I. /e Spelling Book, e Tables of one, 
two, cd three Syllables are regularly ranged, 
teginning with the eaſieſt and ſo proceeding 13 
the moſt difficu! lords. Each Rule for Spe 
ling is allo illuſtrated by a ſeparate Table of 
fYords divided by that Rule only, thereby to 


gerfeft them in their Rules: This Method of 


eliefting Examples under each Rule, is judi- 
c culſiy ob ved by the bejt Latin Exerciſe Books, 
for the lite Reaſon. 

2. Derever a Word ſbould be divided other- 
wiſe by the Sgund, than it is by the Rules, the 
12 that may be ſo differently taken, are 
printed in Halick; as, Bi-Sket, Bu- el, 
Act-or, ſounded Bis-het, Buſh-el, Ac-tor, 
This leaves every one lo his Choice, to divide ei- 
ther by th? Rules or Ear; and is mate erg 
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and comprehenſive than uſing a Double Accent, 
as mentioned Gram. p. 40. 

3. This Part is not fwel'd with lang Leſſons 
for Reading; which may as well be learnt fro: 


ſome other Book, as this is not like io be the only 


Book they have from firſt learning their Letters, 
till they can ſpea or write Engliſh correct. 
Beſide, Words of above two Syllables occur [9 
rarely in ſuch Leſſons, that, in that under three 
Syllables, a tohole Page perhaps contains not alm 
eight or ten Words of three Syllables, tho tis 
plain it was inſerted purely on Account of fuch 
Wirds: And thoſe under ſcur or more S llables 
fall much more ſhirt of their Deſign. But, in- 


. fiead of theſe Leſſons, moſt of the ſecond Chap- 


ter i; printed both divided and undivided ; that 
Learners may be firſt put to ſpell the undivided, 
bcking upon the Book with a Paper on the divid- 
ed, before they be made to fpell off Bosh. This 
muſt be the eaſieſt Method, ground them beſt in 
Spelling, ana more than anſwer the End of 
Leſſons. | 

wm have collected Tables of Mords, which 
are writ with only one Conſonant betwen two 
Syllables, but pronounced as if the - faid Con- 


ſonant was writ double; Lords that are writ 


with y at the End ſounded e; with ble founded 
bel, Sc. that Learners, by being pratiijed in 


fach Tables, may be ever guarded againſt falling 


into ſuch common Errors in Miiting. 

5. Iuſtead of uncommin Hebrew Proper 
Names, I have inſer ted the m:ft uſual Chriſtian 
Names, Names of Countics, Cities, Boroughs, 


and 
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peculiar Iams and Proprieties, wherein it differs 
from any other + And the learning a Grammar 
»f the Latin Tongue, rather than one adapted 
% the Engliſh, only for the Engliſh, is as 
bard, as if we ſhould learn the Latin Gram- 
mar, t9 teach us French or Italian, rather 
than French c Italian Grammars: Nay this 
awerld be much more reaſonable, becauſe there ts 
cler Connexion between theſe Languages, 
han between: Engliſh and Latin. I Hall nat 
enlarge upon this Head, which, of late Nears, 
th's Nation ſeems more and more to confider ; 


vut proceed to give a ſhort Account of the Me- 


thod, and thereby the Reaſons, of this Under - 
taking. | | 

I. Ii the Spelling Book, the Tables of one, 
two, end three Syllables are regularly ranged, 
teginning with the eaſieſt and ſo proceeding t9 
the maſt difficult lords. Each Rule for Spei- 
ling is alſo illuſtrated by a ſeparate Table r 
Fords divided by that Rule only, thereby to 
gerfet them in their Rules : This Method of 
collecting Examples under each Rue, is judi- 
e«uſfly 6b/erved by the bejt Latin Exerciſe Books, 
far the like Reaſin. 

2. Fterever a Word ſhould be divided others 
Wiſe by the Sgund, tban it is by the Rules, the 
Letters, that may be ſo differently taken, are 
printed in Halick; as, Bi-Sket, Bu-/hel, 
Act-or, founded Bis-ket, Buſb-el, Ac- tor. 
This leaves every one 10 his Choice, to divide ei- 
ther by hz Rules or Ear; and is mote es 
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and comprehenſive than uſing a Double Accent, 
as mentioned Gram. p. 40. 


3. This Part is not fwelPd with long Leſſons 
for Reading; which may as well be learnt fron: 


ſome other Book, as this is not like to be the only 


Book they have from firſt learning their Letters, 
till they can ſpeak or write Engliſh correct). 
Beſide, Words of above two Syllables occur f- 
rarely in ſuch Leſſons, that, in that under three 
Syllables, a tobole Page perhaps contains not above 
eight or ten Words of three Syllables, tho tis 
plain it was inſerted purely on Acctunt of fuch 
Wirds: And thoſe under four or more Sllables 
fall much more ſhirt of their Deſign, But, in- 
fiead of theſe Leſſons, moſt of the ſecond Chap- 
ter is printed both divided and undivided ; that 

Learners may be firſt put to ſpell the undivided, 
looking upon the Bork with a Paper on the divid- 
ed, before they be made to ſpell off Bok, This 
muſ? be the eaſieſt Method, ground them beſt in 
Spelling, and more than anſwer the End / 
Leſſons. 

Yor, have collected Tables of Merds, which 
are writ with only one Conſonant betwen two 
Syllables, but pronounced as if the - ſaid Con- 
ſanant was writ double; Nerds that are writ 
with y at the End ſounded e; with ble founded 
bel, c. that Learners, by being pratiiſed in 
ſuch Tables, may be ever guarded againſt falling 
into ſuch common Errors in Miiting. 

5. Inflead of uncommin Hebrew Proper 
Names, I have inſerted the mit uſual Chriſtian 
Names, Names of Counties, Cities, n 

an 
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and Market Towns, in England and Wales; 
becauſe thele frequently occur in Bujineſs, and 
may therefore be very often conſulted in writing 
Letters, &c. whereas the other are v:ry ſeldom 
found, but in the Bible; and alſo many of them 
being ſpelt contrary tothe Rules for other Words, 
(/uch as end in a, e, i, &c ) if Learners were 
commonly taught them, they might lead 'em 
falſly to ſpell others fo too. Mine are not divid- 


ed, becau'e it would have fwelled the Bock, and 
was judgel uſelejs, when Learncrs are well 
verſed in the foregoing Tables, 

6. In the 8th Chapter, Tab. 1. (which is 
very large) that Mord is placed firſt of theſe alike 
in Sound, wich is pelt moſt ogreeably ts the 
Sound, that Learners may pronounce the fol- 
lawing ones like it. 


1. In the Grammar, ½e general, or meſi 
uſeful Rules, are in à larger Letter, that Be- 
ginners, proceeding regularly and with Eaſe, 
may be firſt praziiſed in theſe, before their 
Memories te burthened with the more nice and 
critical Qb/ervat ions. ; 

2. Each Chapter is divided into Sections, 
and, where any Thing occurs that is further 
explained inanother Part, there is a Reference 
inſerted; that Learners may have a diſtinct 
— 5 of each Part as they preceed, and alſo may 
afterwards, (like 2 judicious Mechanics who 
has a ſeparate Plate far different Tools) if they 
be at a Loſs for any Thing, eaſily find what 
they Wait. 

3. 
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3. T have carefully avoided all ſuch difficult 
Grammatical Terms, &c, as do not inſtruct, but 
only puzzle Learners ; and uſed the moſt eaſy, ſa- 
miliar Style I could ; and, to mate the Meaning 
of each Rule more obvious, put thoje Il erds, 
whereon the Streſs or Scope principaily lies, iu 
Italic. 1 

4. This Part is net ſibelld with long, criti- 
cal Diſtinctions, about the Signification of 
ſimple Prepoſitions, becauſe judged unintelligi- 
ble to Learners, and an Enlargement upon 
what they will under/land much better by com- 
mon Converſation, than any Rules that can be 
given, unlejs deferr'd till Age and Reading have 
ripen'd their Judgment. But the Prepoſitions 
uſed in Compoſition are explained; and Rules 
about the Derivation of Words are given jor 
Reaſcns aſſign'd in the Appendix. Chap. 4, 5. 

5. Becauſe the Parts of Speech, Sc. in La- 
tin are known by the Engliſh, (which renders 


an Engliſh Grammar. the moſt eaſy, rational 


Intreduttion to the learning Latin) I have in- 
ſerted Notes, ſhewing the Conformity between 
the two Languages, for the Benefit of thoſe that 
learn Jatin. a 

6. The Account of Tropes and Figures 7; 
deſgu'd not only as a Guide for Learners to im- 
preve their own Style by, but to direct them how 
to judge of that of Authors. Maſt of the Ex- 
amples are taken from Scripture, that S$1972- 
Hauſe of true Eloquence ; and ſeveral! other 
Texts are referred to, that each Figure migh! 


— 
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be illuſtrated by Variety of Examples, without 


increa/ing the Bulk of the Book. 


7. A very little Conſideration will fhew the 
Propriety of having a Spelling Book and Eng- 
Iiſh Grammar joined together z becauſe the firſt 
gives no Rules about the Parts of Speech, and 
wiiting according to Syntax; and the latter, 
wanting Tables of Words, can hardly, tho" it 
contain the beſt Rules, bring Learners to pro- 
nounce Mord with a proper Accent and ſpell 
truly, without practiſing them in ws Tables : 
And every one will allow that each of theſe is 
ab/olutely neceſſary for one, that would ſpeak or 
write Engliſh correct. 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew what Improves 
ments I have endeavour'd to mak? upon Others, 
with the Method purſued in this. How far 
the Work anſwers my Deſign, I moſt hambly 
ſabm i to the Fudgment of every candid, intelli- 
gent Reader, 


TO THE 
YounG PERSONS 
0 F 
Great-Britain and Ireland. 


Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Deſire to prevent 
the too common 

MNiſtakes of falſe 
Spelling and writ- 
ing falſe Engliſh, was the 
principal Cauſe of this Work; 
which I have endeavourcd to 
draw up in the moſt caly, 
familiar Manner, the Subject 
would permit, Every Art 
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be illuſtrated by Vardiety 4 Examples, without 
increaſing the Bulk of the Book. 

7. A very little Conſideration will ſhew the 
Propriety of having a Spelling Book and Eng- 
Iiſh Grammar joined together z becauſe the firſt 
gives no Rules about the Parts of Speech, and 
witing according to Syntax; and the latter, 
wanting Tables of Words, can hardly, the it 
contain the beſt Rules, bring Learners to pro- 


nounce Mords with a proper Accent and - ſpell 
truly, without practiſing them in go Tables : 


And every one will allnu that each of theſe is 
ab/olutely neceſſary for one, that would ſpeak or 
write Engliſh corre, 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew what Improves» 


ments I have endeavour'd to mak? upon Others, 


with the Method purſued in thiss How far 
the Work anſwers my Deſign, I moſt hambly 
ſubm it to the Fudgment of every candid, intelli- 
gent Reader, 
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Gentlemen and Ladies, 

F@\ Deſire to prevent 
i the too common 
& Miſtakes of fa/ſe 
Spelling and writ- 
ing falſe Engliſh, was the 
principal Cauſe of this Work; 
which I have endeavourcd to 
draw up in the moſt ealy, 
familiar Manner, the Subject 
would permit, Every Art 
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iv The Dedication- 


muſt unavoidably appear, in 
tome Parts, a little obſcure 
and difficult to a Beginner; 
but 1 hope you will find 
Nothing in This, which with 
a moderate Application, You 
will not perfectly underſtand. 
That this Attempt may con- 
'r1butc to your Improvement, 
is the lincere With, of, 


5 
Gentlemen and Ladies, 
- Tour moſt obedient, 


Humble Servant, 


The Author. 


A NEW 
Engliſ Grammar. 
+6200000500000000$4900 
Of GRAMMAR, and its bank; 


HAT doth the Exgliſb 
Grammar (*) teach? 
Anſtber. To peak, 
or write Engliſb truly 
and properly. 
2. How many Parts 


Queſtion. 


are there in Grammar ? 
A. Four; Letters, Syllables, Words, and 


Sentences. 
| B PART 


® Grammar comes from the Greck Word Cramma, a Letter, 


\ - 
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Of LETTERS. 


9, We. doth this fit Part of Gram- 


mar teach ? 
A. To pronounce Words truly, and writ? 


a with proper Letters. 


2. How many Letters 2 there? 
A. Twenty-ſix; a, b, c, d, e, ,, , b, i, j, x, 


, N¹, I; 0, P, 95 75 n . 4, b, W, &. I, L. 


2: How are the Letters divided? 
A. Into Yowels and Canſonants. 


929.9858 K 2.9289 J. ... 
CHAP. I. 


(1. Of the VowELS in general. 


Q: Hat is @ Vowel? 
A Vowel is a Letter that makes a 
"_ and perſect Sound of itſelf, without ad- 
any other Letter to it. 
ch How many of the Letters are Vowve!s * 


: 
7 
N 
N 
; 
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Chap. 1. Of Vowels. "i 


A. Five; a,e,i, o, u; and y when it ſol- 
lows a Conſonant, as, my ; otherwiſe it is 
itſelf a Conſonant as, you. 

2. Have not the Vowels a diferent Time 
ef Pronunciation ? 

A. Tes; long and Hort. 

What is the Difference between the 
long and ſhort Sound? 


A. The long is pronounced twice the Length 


. Hort; ; as Hat, hate. 


Thus à in hate is pronounced twice as long as it is in Ha 
A When muſt the Vowels be xtcnounced 
lang © 

A. They are generally long, when they 
end a Syllable, or have ſilent & at the End (a); 
as, hate, ha-tred. 


©. Are they not ſometime bart at the End 
of a Syllable ? 

A. They are bort at the End of a Syllable, 
if the next begin with .@ Conſonant jounaed 
double; as ba- niſb (b): Or when they end the 
Syllable next after a Conſonant writ or founded 
double; or next after the Accent (c); as Bat- 
te-ry, Be-ne-fit, Bra-ve-ry. 

Pronounc'd, banniſh, Bennefit. 


A Are not they pronounced Mort on ſome 
other Account f. 


A. They are alſo generally fort in Sylla- 


bles that end with one or more Cor;ſonants ; 
as Hat, help. 


. When is e called Hou e? fr 


(a) Splling- Bro, Chap. 7. Tab. 2 


(6) Sp. B. Chap. 2. Tab, z. Seck. 2. 
(c) Chap. of 13 


28, call. 
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A. Tr is called /ilent e or e final, when it 
is writ at the End of Words or Syllables, but 


not ſounded ; as, Name, namely. 
In Latin, e at the End of a Word makes a Syllable, 


RS e 8.9.8.9. 85959, g Sed. 
9. 2. Of the Vowel A. 


2. AS a no Sound beſide long and ſbort? 
A. Yes, a broad So und like au; 


2 When muſt à be pronounced broad ? - 

A. When it comes before Ii, Id, 1h, It; as, 
call, bald, walk, Salt; and in theſe Words, 
ard, warm, warn, ater, Wrath, &c. 

Pronounc'd caull, bauld, wauk, Sault, Waurd, 
waurm, waurn, Wauter, Wrauth. - 

2. Is there no Exception to this Rule? 

A. Yes; a is not pronounced bread before Ii, if 
they be parted in Spelling; as, Sara lea; nor 
in Hall. 

92. Is not à writ but rot proncunced in ſome 
Words? | | 

A. Yes; in Pharaeh, Carriage, Marriage, Par- 
liamert. 


| Pronounced, Pharo. Carrige, Marrige, Parliment. 

A al.o ſometimes loſes its Sound, when it is in an improper 

Diphthong ; but, for ©bſervations on it, or any of the reſt of 
the Vowels, in a Diphthong, ſee the next Chapter. 


L. Does a end any Words. 

A, Only theſe, Flea, Pea, Plea, Sea, Tea, 
(and yea now out of Uſe) in which it ſounds 
e ling; and ſome proper Names, as Ala: 

| Ober 


q 
| 
N 
N 
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Other Words, that have the Sound of a at the 

End, are moſtly writ with ay; as, Day, ſay. 
3 d, F ee, Pee, Plee, See, Tee; Da, ſa. 
Note, Ah is writ at the End of ſome Scripture 


proper Names (becanſe in the Original) ſounded a 
as, Sarah, Judab. 


Pronounc d Sara, Juda. 


eee 


9. 3. Of the Vowel E. 


I ſingle e never funded at the End of 

Words ? 
les; at the End of ſome proper Names 3 
as, Phe-be ; and, in be, be, me, ſbe, the, Wey 
ye, Epitome, Simile : But in other Word« it is 
ſilent, and only ferves to /engthen the Sound 
of the 2 Vowel ; as, Bribe. 

e final alway; lengthen the Sound 
of the foregoing Vowel ? 

A. No; it does not, if it follow t:w2 Con- 
ſonants 3 as hinge: J allo is often, and the 
other Vowels ſometime, pronounced bort in 
the laſt Syllable, tho? e be at the End; as, 
Notice, Practice, Furnace : And theſe of one 
Syllable are hort; give, live, Steve, come, ſoms, 
gone, none, Dove, Glove. | 

2. Are there no Words in 1 lengthens 
the former Vowel after two Conlonants? % 

A. Yes; theſe, Change, Grange, flrange, range, 
large, charge, forge, g9 ge, haſte, Paſte, taſte, waſte, 

B 3 bathe, 


_- 
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bathe, feathe, blithe, Sithe, Tithe, clothe, lothe, 
&. 

9. What further Uſe is e final of, beſides 
lengthening the former Vowel ? 

A. When it follows c, g, and th, it ſoftens 
their Sound; as, lace, Stage, bathe. 

2. It e be filent at the End of Words, how 
are thoſe Words writ, that have the Sound of 
e ſhort at the End? 

A. Moſtly by y; as, Merq (d); or, in- 
ſtead of 5, ſome write ie; as mercie. 


D. Is there no other Way of writing the Sound 
of e at the End of Words? 


A. Yes; in ſome few Words ey is writz as 
Honey. It is alſo writ by ee, if it be ſounded 
long ; as, agree. 

Except Pea, Cc. p. 4. I. 2 

2 Ts not the long Soand of e in the middle 
of Words or Syllables, ſometime writ by other 
Letters? 

A. In ſeme Words tis writ by ea, as, 
Veal; and in a few by ei, as, receive ; or by 
ie; as, believe ; but generally i it is writ by ee 
or # final; as, bleed, adhere. 

Do not fore Lette:'s always require e 
ofter them at the End of a Word ? 

A. Yes; i and v end no I/ord without e after 
them, as, craſie, give; and o and u very few. 

2. Is not e ſounded ob/curely at the End 
of ſome Words ? 

A. Tf 1, preceded by 4 Confonant, be before 


it, it ſounds obſeure, or rather as if writ þe- 


fore the l ; as, bible (e); It alſo ſounds obſcure, 


SK, * 
84 & B. Chap. 2 Tab. 35 2s 
(Ju Chap. a. Tab. 5. Seck. 5. 


Chap. 1. Of Vowels. 7 


like u, in Words ending in cre, gre, tre, as if 
writ before the r; as, Acre, meagre, Mitre : 


And Words, that end in en, drop the Sound of 


the e, inſomuch that in Verſe it often makes 
no Syllable ; as, Heaven. | 

Pronounc'd, Bibel, Acur, meagur, Mitar, Heavn. 

Note, Proper Names in en ſound the e; as, 
Eden, | 7 

Q. Does the adding 5 after e final give any 
Sound to the e, ſo as to make à Syllable more? 

A. If the Word end in be, de, fe, ke, le, 
me, ne, pe, re, te, ve, the Addition of 5 makes 
uo Syllable ; as, Bribe, Bribes ; Tide, Tides, &c. 
But if the Word end in ce, ge, ſe, x, or ze, 
it does; as, Face, Faces; Stage, Stages; Box, 
Boxes; amaze, amaZes. 

Note, The Meaning and Reaſon of this Rule 
is this: If s follow a Conſonant that it may be 
ſounded after, it increaſes not the Syllables after 
e ; as, Bribes, Tides, But, if it follow a Con- 
ſonant that it cannot be ſounded after, it -muf 
increaſe the Syllables; as, Faces, Boxes; for it 
cannot follow 5, x, Z, or g, c, ch, pronounced 


feft. 
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(. 4 Of the Vowel J. 


9. IS not I ſounded long in ſome Words or 


Syllables ending with Conſonants, con- 


trary to the general Rule? 
B 4 A. 
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A. Yes ; before gh, gt, gn, ld, mb, and nd; 
as, „1b, \ high-eft, Night, Sign, Chill, climb, 

ſind. 

Q: Is not i ſometime pronounced like the 
Conſonant y? 

A. Ves; before er a0 on ĩt generally ſounds 
like y; as, Pamer, Onion. 

Pronounc d, Panyer, Onyon, or Taycn. 

Except, Carrier, Farrier, Champion, Legion, 
Union, Queſtion, &c. 

9D. Is not z writ, but rot founded, in ſome 
Words k 
A. Yes; in Salibury, Bufmeſi, Medicine, Cha- 
riot, Faſhion, Cuyfhion. 

Pronounc'd, Salſbury, Biſneſs, Medcine, Charot, 
Faſhon, Cuſhon. 

1 is pronounced like e in Machine, Magazine, 
Umpire; and in Shire at the End of Counties, as 
Torifprre. 

R Pronounc'd, Maſhene, Magazene, Umpere, Vork- 
ere. 

O: If end no Words, how muſt thoſe 
Words be writ, that have the Sound of i at 
the End ? 

A. Moſtly by y; as, deny: Or, inſtead of 
, ſome write 10. 

Theſe are writ 136 ſounded 7, high, nigh, /igh, 
Thigh, 


9. 5. 


: 
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6 5. Of the Vowel O. 


D. IS not » ſounded long in ſome Words or 
Syllables ending with Conſenants, con- 
trary to the General Rule ? | 
A. Les; before rd, ru, rt, and st; as, Lord, 
born, Port, Poſt, Poſt-age. 
Except cot, froſt, loft, toft. 
. Has not o ſome other Sound beſide long 
and ſhort ? | 
A. Yes; before il, Id, It, It, it ſounds like 
on Or 0W ; as, Toll, bold, bolt, Bolſter. 
Pronounc d, toul, bould, boult, Boulſter. 
Is not ſingle o ſometime pronounced like 
%? 
A. Yes; in do, move, prove, reprove, behove, 
hoſe, Gold, Rome. | 
Pe onounc d, doo, moove, proove, reproove, be- 
hoove, looſe, Goold, Room. 


92. Is it not alſo ſometime pronounced like 
Hort u? 

A. Yes ; as in theſe Colour, come, comfort, com- 
paſs, Pommel ; Kingdom, conjure, Conſtable, Coney, 
Honey, Money, done, awon, Son, London, Monmouth, 
Wonder ; Work, Worms, Worceſter, worſe, worſt, 
Worſhip ; worth, worthy, Mother, Brother; above, 
Dove, Glove, Nowice, Novel, Novelty, P lover, cover. 

Pronounc'd, Culour, cum, cumfort, &c. 

Some pronounce von in theſe Words, as if writ 
urn; Apron, Citron, Iron, inviron, Saffron. 


— 
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D, Is not o ſometime ob/eurely ſounded ? 

A. *Tis ſounded very obſcurely, ſomething 
like e, before n at the End of a Word; as, 
Button. | 

O is pronounc'd like i in Women ; tho' not in 
Woman. | To 

D. If o end few Words, how muſt its 
Sound be Twrit ? 

A. With ow ; as, #now. 
Except Doe, Foe, Toe, Roe. 

Theſe Words end in e, 4%, go, lo, no, fo, to, too, 


tuo, whoſe, Embarga, Embryo, Bravado, Granado, 
Tobacco. 
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6.6. Of the Vowel U. 


9. T not 4 pronounced Hort in the laſt Sy llable 
of ſome Words ending in e final, contrary 

to the general Rule ? 
A. Tes; in Adventure, Architecture, Conjecture, 
Creature, Feature, Figure, Fracture, Furniture, 
Geſture, Indenture, injure, Jointure, Juncture, 


Lecture, Manufacture, Mixture, Nature, Nurture, 


peradventure, Picture, Poſture, Rapture, Rupture, 


Scripture, Sculpture, Structure, SuperſtruQure, 
Tincture, Torture, venture, Veſture, Verdure. 


Pronounced, Adventur, Architectur, Sc. 
Does « end any Words? 
Only theſe, you, thou, lieu, adieu. 
2. How then are other Words writ, that 
end with the Sound of u? 4 
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4. Generally with ew, and ſome with uc; 
as, NEW, gccrue. 


U is pronounced like : Sort in bury, bug 
Pronounced, birty, biſſy. 1 


GH 


2 SSKSSL KNA 
9. 7. Of Y when it is 4 Vowel. 
2 


OW is 7 ſanded, when it is a 
Vowel ? 


oftly like e hort; as, holy (8) 3 except 
in Words of oe Syllable, like long i, as, thy; 
and at the End of Afirmations, as, . ; 
and when the Accent is on it, as, Rep! ly, 

D. Is y much uſed for i? 


A. No; ſeldom, but at the End of Words. 
Except when the Sound of i comes twice to- 


gether; and then the fir/7 is writ with y; as, 


dying : Or in-Words derived from the Greek ; 
as, Tyrany. 
FRE Y in the middle of compound Words is ge- 
nerally changed into 1; as, plentiful, from Plenty. 


62 Spelling-Book, Chap. 2. Tab. 3. Sect. 2. 
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CHAP. IT. 


Of the Double Vowels or Diph- 
thongs. 


2. HAT is a double Inu or Phi 
thong 

A. A double V 2 or Diphthong, is two 

Vouwels together making but one Sound, or 

Syllable ; of which there are two Sorts, proper 

and improper. 
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(. 1. Of the proper Double Vowels. 

2. Hat mean you by a proper double 
Vowel ? 

A. A proper double Vowel is when both the 


Vowels are ſounded ; as au, in laud. 

De, How many proper double Vowels are 
there ? 

A. Six; ai, au, ee, oi, oo, and ou; as, laid, 
laud, bleed, void, Boot, Fuſe, 
| 9. Do theſe proper double Vowels akwvays 
keep their mixt Sound 


| 3 
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A. Only ce and o; the ref ſometime be- 
come improper Double Vowels: Thus, at 
is often pronounced like e or i ſhort, as, foun- 
tain ; and au in a few Words is pronounced 
like a, as, aunt ; oo like u ſhort, as, blood ; 04 


N like «4 ſhort, as, couple; and ow like , as, 
[ know, wid, 
; i Pronounced, ſounten; ant; gage; 'blud; 


cupple ; kno, Widdo. 

Note, au, oo, and ov, moſtly keep their mixt 
Sound. 

2. Are theſe Vowels always Diphthongs 
when they come together in a Word ? 

A. No; in Scripture proper Names they 
generally go to different Syllables ; as, ai in 


1 Ja- ir, au in Caprrna-um, ee in Be. eriter, 
3 6: in Lo. is. 
—— 2. Are they not divided in ſome otber Werds, 


beſide Scripture Names ? 
A. Yes ; ee are parted in Words compounded 
(2) with re or pre, as, re-enter, pre engage; oi 


8 f and c are likewiſe parted i in words compounded 
. with co (for con), as, co-incident, cooperate; and 
0 oi in Words ending in ing, as, do ing. 
8 2. Are the Sounds of theſe proper Double 
4 Vowels always writ with the "ins Letters? 
1 A. Becauſe i and end few Words, az, au, 
1 oi, ou, are writ at the End, ay, aw, oy, oo; 
1 28, Clay, Claw, cloy, Bow, 
1 | 
| C & u. 
b 67) Part 2. Rule 7. 
'S 
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. 2. Of the improper Double 
Vowels. 


2 Won mean you by an improper 
Double Vowel ? 
A. An improper Double Vawel is when one 


of the Vowels is net ſounded ; as à in Sea, 
Head. 

Pronounted, See, Hed. 

Q: How many improper Double Vawels are 
there ? 

A. Ten; aa, ea, ei, eo, eu, ie, oa, oe, ue, 
ut ; as, Aa- ron, Sea, De ceit, Pe. ple, Feud, 
brief, Boat, Dee, due, Fruit. 

2: Are theſe Vowels always Dipbthongs, 
when they come together in a Word ? 

A. No; they are generally divided in Scrip- 
ture proper Names, and ſome others; as, aa 
in Ba-al, ca in Gile-ad, ei in Shime-1i, eo in 
Be-or, eu in Zaccle- us, ie in Ui-el, oa in 
Zo-an, oe in Fo- el, ue in Kemu-el, ui in Je- 
fu-ite. 

2. Are they not bolded in ſome common 


Ward's ? 


A. Yes ; ea and ei are divided in Words com- 
pounded with re or pre; as, Pre-amble, re-iterate, 
and oa or oe in Words compounded with co (for 
con), as, Co-adjutor, co-eternal ; ie are likewiſe 
divided in Words ending in er, cad, N, or eth, 
as, Bri er, di-ed, di eſt, di- eib; and ie or ui, in 

| Words 


— 
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Words derived from the Latin, as, Fi ety, Gra- 
tui-ty. 

Q: Are the Sounds of the improper Double 
Vowels always writ with the /ame Letters ? 

A. No; becauſe 7 and uv end few Words, 
ei, eu, and ui, are writ at the End, y, cv, 
wy ; as, l hey, Dew, buy. | 

9. Have not theſe improper Double Vow- 
els different Sounds ? 

A. Tes; all but aa, which is pronounced 
like fingle 4; as, Aaron. 
Pronounced, Aron. 
Aa is only uſed in a few proper Names, 


Ea. 


D: How is ea ſounded? 

A. Generally like e lang, as Sea; ſome- 
time like e ort, as, Bread; and a bg, as, 
ſwear ; or a ſh;rt, as, Heart. 

Pronounced, See, Bred, ſware, Hart, 


Ei or Ey. 
©. How is ei ſounded ? 
A. Often like e long, as, Deceit ; and 


ſometime like a long, as feign. 
Pronounced, Deceet, fane. 


Eo. 


. How is eo ſounded ? 
Like e bort, as, Leonard; e long, as, 
People; and o hng, as, George. 
Pronounced, Lennard, Peple, Jorge. 
Eo is a Diphthong that is uſed in but few 


Words. 
| C 2 En 


. ES 
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[| || 
l | | Eu or Ew, . 
1 Q. How is eu ſounded ? 5 
11:8 A. Eu or ew and eau, are pronounced like 
| | u long ; as, neuter, Dew, Beauty. 
Wi Pronounced, nuter, Du, Buty. 
wi 1 Three Vowel; together in one Syllable are called 
Wil | a Triphthong ; as, eau in Beauty. 
Dio is pronounced like o or ow, in ea, 
Shrewſbury. 

Pronounced, ſhow, Shrowſbury. 


Je. 


Q. How is fe ſounded ? 

A. Like e long, as, Fel; e ſhort, as, 
ferce ; and at the End of ſome Words, i ng, 
as, magniße (i); but moſth e ſport at the End, 
as, Cuſte. 

e Feeld, ſerce, magnifi, biſſe. 


Oa. 


Q. How is oa ſounded ? | 

A. Moſtly like o long, the a ſupplying the 
Place of e final; as, Cloak. 

Pronounced, Cloke. F 

Oa is pronounced like ay in Groat, and ai in 
Goal, now often writ Fail. 


4 
95 
. 
1. 
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„„ 


| 3 

Pronounced, Graut, Jail. 2 
| Oe. 

Q. How is ce founded ?. f 
A. Oe, or &, is pronounced like e, as, 
O Economy; 


C) Page 8, Line 22. 
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O Economy; like o long in Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, 
Noe; and like oo in Shoe. 


Pronounced, Economy, Do, Fo, Slo, To, Wo; 
Shoo. 


Oe is a Latin Diphthong, and uſed in v ev common 
r . 


Le. 


Q. How is ue ſounded ? | 

A. Le, at the End of Words, is pronounc- 
ed like u long, as, accrue ; but, if it follows 
g, it only hardens g, as, Dialogue. 

Proneunced, accru, Dialog. 

Le is pronounced like e in gueſs, Gueſt, Gue!- 


derland, Guerkins. 
Pronounced, geſs, Gueſt, Gelderland, Gerkins. 
Q. Is e often uſed as a Diphthong ? 


A. No; ue is very ſeldom a Diphthong, as, 
Gru-el. 


* p * 1 * 5 ee 
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U: or Uy, 
Q. How is i pronounced? 
A. Like u long, as, Fruit; i long, as 
gude; or i ſhort, as, build. 
Pronounced, Frute, gide, bild. 
Note, «i after g hardens it; as, gaide. 
N . Is there not a general Rule tor writing im- 
iq proper Double Vowels by the Sound ? 
: A. Yes ; this, That the Voabel, that is more 
? ſounded, is generally writ firſt ; as, Bread, break ; 
: where the e, which is more ſounded than a, is 
1 writ firſt: But to this Rule there are a good many 
"EE Exceptions. 
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M | CHAP. III. 
I Of the Conſonants. 


15 2. HAT ha Conſonant ? 
111188 A. A Conſonant is a Letter which 
can make no Sound or Syllable without a Vow- 


el, either before or after it. : 
It has its Name Conſonant, from its not being ſounded, 


dut <vith a YVorwel. 
Will | - + Q. Do not Grammarians divide the Conſonants 
1 ſome Way? 
5 A. Yes ; into Single and Double ; and alſo into 
Wl! s Mutes, Liguids, and Neuters. 
0488 Q. Which of them are Single, and which Dou- 
1 ble Conſonants ? 
1 A. X and Z are call'd Double Conſonants, be- ; 
1 cauſe they have the Sound of two Letters, i. e. : 
5 ks and ds ; all the ref are Single. | 
110 Q. Which are Mutes ? 
Wil A. Theſe are Mutes () b, e, 4, J, g, J, &, 
Will P. 9, 1. v \,'99 
Wil (®} So called becauſe they are quite flent without a Vowel, 
Wl and cannot be pronounced next after a Liquid, in the ſame Syl- 
| Jable, with a Vowel after; as, po. 

Q. Which are Liquids ? 
3 A. Theſe are Liguids, l. m, n, r (F). 
Wil | (+) So called becauſe they are eaſily pronounced after a, 
Wl i Mute f 285, Pre. 2 Q. 
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Q. Which are Neuters ? 


A. Theſe are Newters, h, f, ub. 
() So called becauſe ftritly ſneaking neither Mutes nor 


Q. Do the Confonants change their Saund 
much ? 

A. None, but theſe, c, g, /, t, have any 
great Variety in their Sound. 


B. 


Q. Have you nothing to obſerve of the 
Sound of ? 

A. Yes; 6 is /ilent in theſe Words ending 
in mb and It, dumb, Crumb, Plumb, Rhumb, 
Thumb, Lamb, Limb ; Debt, Debtor, ſubtle : 
In theſe it ſupplies the Place of # final, clinb, 
Comb, Womb, Coxcomb. 

en "dan, Crum, Plum, Rhum, Thum, 
Lam, Lim; Det, Dettor, ſuttle, clime, Come, 
Wome, Coxcome. 


C. 


Q.: What obſerve you of ? 

A. C has a bard Sand like &, as, Cord; 
and /oft, like 5, as Czty. 

NN Kord, Sity. 

When muſt c be ſounded hard ? 

Before a, o, u, I, Y; as, Card, Cord, 
Curd, clean, Crab; and at the Eng of W ords, 
as, Arithmetic. # 

Words ending with c had formerly &after them, 
which is now moſtly left out; as, Arithmetic, ra- 
ther than Arithmetich. 

Except Words of one Sy/lable ; as, Neck, nick. 

2. When mult © be pronounced /,? 


r A. 
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A. Before e, i, and Ly; as, ceaſe, City, Cy- 
pher ; alſo before an Apoſtrophe, denoting the 
Abſence of e; as, plac'd for placed. 

Pronounced, ſeaſe, Sity, Sypher, plas d. 

D. Is not the hard Sound of « ſometime 
writ by k © 

A. It is always writ by & before e, i, and n, 
as, keep, kill, kneel ; but, before all ether Let- 
ters, by c; as Cat, Cot. 

Except ſome Words derived from the Latin 
or Greek, and ſome proper Names, where tis writ 
by ch; as, Chart, Chriſt. 

2, Is not the Sound of /t c often writ by 
orf; 

A. Tes; for c, 5, and t before i, followed 
by another Vowel, all ſound like the Hiſſing 5 
or /; as, Muſician, 1 Section. 

Pronounced, Mufiſhan, Perſuaſhon, Secſhon. 

2 How then muſt I know which of them 
to write? 

A. All Words of this Kind are derived from 
others; as, Muſician, Perſuaſion, Section, 
from Muſic, perſuade, Seft ; and therefore, if 
the Word they are derived from, end in c, c#, 
or ce, then c is uſed, as, Muſician, gracious, 
from Mufic, or Mu ſicb, Grace; if with de, 5, 
or /e, then s is uſed, as, Perſuaſion, Confeſſion, 
Infufion, from perſuade, confeſs, inſuſe; but, 
if in t, or te, then f is uſed, as, Fermentation, 
Vnitat on, from ferment, imitate. 

The'e Diſtinctions are eaſier to thoſe that know the Latin 
Derivations 4); for, if they are derived from a Latin Supine 
in tum, ti is uſed ; if from ſum, ; if from a Subſtantive 
of the firſt Declenſion in ca or tia, or the ſecond in itum 
or cium, ci is uſed, 

9. 


See Appendix, Chap. 4. Sect, 3. 
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2, Have you nothing furiter to obſerve 


relating to this Rule? 


A. Yes ; the Sound of an at the End of 
Words muſt be writ (can, as, Grecian ; hate, 
by tiate, as, gratiate; ſbent by cient or tient, 
as, ancient, patient; and /hon or ſhin by 
tion, as, Faction. , 

Shan or ſhun is writ by fion in theſe Words, 


Alluſion, Animadverſion, Aſcenſion, Aſperſion, 


Averſion; Circumciſion, Colluſion, Comprehen- 
ſion, Compulſion, Concluſion, Condeſcenſion, Con- 
fuſion, Contuſion, Converſion, Convulſion; De- 
ciſion, Decurſion, Deluſion, Diviſion, Diffuſion, 
Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, 
Diſtention, Diſſuaſion, Diverſion, Diviſion, Di- 
vulſion; Effuſion, Emulſion, Eroſion, Evaſion, E- 
verſion, Exciſion, Excluſion, Excurſion, Expanſion, 
Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Extrufion ; Illu- 
fion, Immerfion, Incifion, Incluſion, Incurſion, In- 
heſion, Inſperſion, Intruften, Invaſion, Irriſion; 
Manſion; Occaſion, Occluſion ; Peuſion, Perſua- 
ſion, Proviſion; Reprehenſton, Reverſion, Revul- 
fion ; Suffuſion; Verſion. 

Theſe are writ by en, Acceſſion, Admiſſion ; 
Commiſion, Compaſhon, Com pre ſſion, Conceflion, 
Concuſſion, Confeſſion; Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion ; 
Expreſſion ; Impreſſion, Interceſſion ; Miſſhon ; 
Omiſſion, Oppreſſion; Paſſion, Percuſſion, Per- 
miſſion, Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion; Re- 
miſſion; Seceſſion, Seſſions, Submiſſion, Succeſſion. 

Theſe are writ fiti9n, (tho' moit of the ſame 
Sound are writ tion ; as, Petition) Acquiſition ; 
Compoſition; Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſquiſition; 
Expoſition ; Inquiſition, Interpoſition ; Poſition ; 
Tranſition, Tranſpor:ation, | 
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Q. Has tf akvays this Sound of /of? c or 5 
when it comes before i followed by another 
Vowel ? 

A. No; if t begin a Word, or fol'ow , 
or be uſed in Plural or Derivatives ending in 
ties, tieſt, tieth, tier, it keeps its own natural 
Sound; as. tind, beſtial, Duties, empties, emp- 
tieft, emptied, emptier. 

Ti allo has its own Sound in /ome Scripture 
proper Names ; as, Shealtiel, Shrphatiah. 

Q Since c ſounds like 5 before e, i, and y, 
can you give me no further Directions which 
of them to write P 

A. You may obſerve theſe general Rules : 
Moſt Wirds beginning with the Sound of s muſt 
be writ with s, as /ix (a); alſo the Sound of 
at the Beginning of Syllables is moſtly writ 
by , as, re-/ſerve(6); except the Sound of / 
or /e at the End, which is moſtly writ with 
c, as, Conſtan- 9 (3): And the Sound of 5s in 
moſt Words ending in arce, erce, orce, urce, 
ouce, is writ with s, as, Parſe, Herſe, Horſe, 
Purſe, Houſe() ; but ace, ece, ice, oice, ute, 
ance, ence, ince, one, ounce, unte, With c, as, 
Face, Fleece, Vice, 2 ce, fpruce, Dance, hence, 
mince, once, Pounte, Dunce (s). 

Theſe are the Exceptions to theſe Rules. 

(2) Except Ceaſe, Cecrops, Cedar, celebrate, Ce- 
lerity, Celibacy, Cell, Cellar {for Liguor ), Celſi- 
tude, Celſus, Celandine, cement, centorious, Cen- 
taur, Center, Centinel, Centry, Centurion, Cen- 
tury, cephalic, Cephas, Cerberus, Cerecloth, Ce- 
remony, Ceres, Cæſar, Certainty, Certificate, Cefs, 
Ceſſation ; Cicatrice, Cicero, Cider, Cieling, Cin- 
namon, Cinque-Ports, Cion or Cyon (of a Tree) 


Cipher, 
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Cipher, Circle; all Compounds of circum, as, 
circumciſe ; Ciſtern, Citadel, Citation, Citizen, 
Citron, City, Civet, civil, ; Cybele, Cyclades, 
Cyclops, Cylinder, Cymbal, Cynic, Cynthia, Cy- 
prus. Cyrene. 
(C) Except Acerbity, Acetoſity, acid, Acci- 
dent, adjacent, Anceſtors, ancient; all Words 
ending in ci/m, as, Angliciſm ; antecedent, anti- 
cipate, Artificer, aſſociate, audacious ; Benefice, 
Beneficence; cancel, Cancer, ealcine, capacious, 
capacitate, Chancel, Chancellor, Chancery, con- 
ceal, concede, conceive, Conceit, concenter, 
Concern, Concert, Conceſſion, conciſe, Council, 
. cruciate, Crucible, crucify ; Deceaſe, deceive, 
December, Decency, decennial, decent, Decep- 
tion, Decertation, Deceſſion, decide, decimal, 
decimate, decipher, Decifion, Deficiency, deli- 
cious, docible ; efficacious, efficient, eſpecially, 
exceed, excel, except, Exerciſe, Exciſe, Exciſi- 
on, Excite, excruciate, explicit; ſacilitate, Felici- 
ty, facetious, forcible ; gracious, Grocer; imper- 
ceptible, implicit, Incapacity, inauſpicious, Incen- 
tive, inceſſant, Inceſt, incident, Inciſion, incite, 
Innocence, Interceſſor, intercept, invincible ; ju- 
dicious ; Larceny, Loquacity ; Macedonia, mace- 
rate, Magnificence, medicinal, mercenary, Mer- 
cer, Mercy, Multiplicity, municipal, Munifi- 
cence ; neceſlary, Neceſſity, Necromancy, Nun- 
cio; officiate, Ocean; pacify, Parcel, Parci- 
mony, Parricide, participate, Pencil, Perſpicaci- 
ty, pervicacious, pertinacious, precede, Precept, 
Precin@, precious, Precipice, precipitate, preciſe, 
Predeceſſor, prejudicial, proficient, Pronunciation, 
Provincial; rapacious, Ratiocination, recipro- 
cal, Recital, reconcile, Rouncivals ; Sagacity, 
Saucer, Sicily, Simplicity, Sincerity, ſociable, 
Society, Socinians, Soleciſm, ſolicit, folſtitial, 
ſolicitous, 
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ſolicitous, Sorcery, ſpacious, ſpecial, Species, ſpe- 
cify, ſpecious, Suffictency, ſupercilious, ſuperficial, 
ſuſpicious ; tacit, T'ureiſm 3 Veracity, Vivacity, 
voracious. | 
Y Except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Cauſey, clumſey, 
Controverſy, Courteſy, Extaſy, eaſy, Epilep- 
ſy, Frenſy er Frenzy, Gypſy, greaſy, Hereſy, 
Hypocriſy, Jealouſy, Kerſey, Leproſy, Palſy, 
Pleuriſy, Yoſy, Poeſie, Purſy, queſy, whimſy. 

(J) Except Amerce, Divorce, Farce, fieree, 
Force, pierce, ſcarce, Source. 

(s) Except Abaſe, baſe, Caſe, ceaſe; Geeſe ; 
conciſe, Paradiſe ; Abuſe, abſtruſe, Excuſe, pro- 
fuſe, Recluſe, Refuſe, Uſe ; denſe, condenſe, 
diſpenſe, immenſe, Tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, 
Senſe, Suſpenſe. | 
Q Is not c wwrit but not founded in ſome 

Words ? ; 

A. Yes; c before + is ſilent, as, back; and in 
theſe, Schiſm, Verdict, indif, Vituals, Victual- 
ler, perfect, Perfetineſs \*). 

Pronounced, bak, Siam, Verdit, indite, Vit- 
tles, Vitler, perfit, Perfitneſs. 
(*) But it is ſound ed in Perfection, perfective. 


D. 


Q. What obſerve you of d? 

A. At the End of Afirmations, or Quali- 
dies derived from them, inſtead of the Termi- 
nation ed we oft write ?; as, for burned, 
burnt ; choaked, choalt ; paſſed, paſt. () 
D is little ſounded in C Handler, Ribband. 
Pronounced Chanler, Ribban. 


(1) Part 2, Chap. 4. Se. 3. 
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F. 


Q. What obſerve you of f ? 

A. Fand are much ahke in Sond, and 
are ſometime changed into each other; as, 
from Life, Lives; give, Gift, 


| "EC 

Q. What obſerve you of g? 

A. G has a hard and /oft Sound; as, Game, 
gentle. 

Q: When muſt g be pronounced hard ? 

A. Before a, o, u, I, r, and at the End of 
Words or Syllables ; as, Game, gone, Gun, 
Glaſs, great, bring, bring-ing. 

Q. How then muſt thoſe Words be writ 
which have the Sound of %% g before a, o, 
and ? 

A. The /t Sound of g before a, o and u, 
, muſt be writ by 7; as, jag, jog, Jug. 

Q. When muſt g be pronounced t? 

A. Before e, i, and y; as, gentle, Ginger, 
Gyp/ey. 

Q: Are there no Exceptions to this Rule? 

A. Yes; g is hard before e and i in Scrip- 
ture profer Names, and ſome others, and in 
ſome common Words ; as, Geba, Gibjon, get, 


give: Or, if gg come together, they are pro- 
nounced hard; as, ſtagger. 


Except exaggerate, Juggeſt. 

Q. Is not g filent in ſome Places? 

A. Yes; before m or n in the ſame Syllable 
it is not pronounced; as, Phlegm, Grat, Sign ; 


3 Bur 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nor beſore / in foreign Words; as, Seraglio, 
Broglio. | 
Proncunced, Phleme, Nat, Sine: Seralip, Brolio. 
Q. Is not g ſometime pronounced like dg ? 
A. Jes; in Roger, agile, College, fragil, Fla- 
gelet, Legerdemain, Magic, oblige, Pigeon. 
Pronounced, Rodger, adgile, Colledge, fradgil, 
Fladgelet, Ledgerdemain, Madgic, oblidge, Pid- 
eon. 
- Q. Have you nothing to obſerve of gh? 
A. Jes; gh in the Middle or End of Words 
is /ilent (*), but lengthens the Sound of the fore- 


geing Viwel; as, Thigh, though, mighty. 


Pronounced, thy, tho', mity. 

Note, though, although, through, are often writ, 
tho, altho, thro', by an Apoſtrophe. | 

(*) Except theſe, /augh, cough, tough, Trough, 
rough, enough, (in Quantity) in which g is pro- 
nounced like F, | | 

Pronounced, laff, coff, tuff, Troff, ruff, enuff ; 
but erovgh in Number is pronounced enoxw 3 as, 
Money enough (enuff), Men enough (enow). 

Q. Does gh begin no Words? | 

A. Very few; but at the Beginning it is pro- 
nounced like hard g; as, Ghent, Ghoſt, 

Pronounced, Gant, Goſt. 

Q. Have you any thing ore to obſerve of gh? 

A. Burgh at the End of ſome proper Names, is 
pronounced burrow ; as, Edinburgh. 

Pronounced, Edenburrow. 

Proper Names of this Sort are alſo ſometime 
writ bro ; as, Hambro. 5 ä 


H. 


* 


— 
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H. 
Q. What obſerve you of Y? 


A. Corp (as well as g) FROG before it 
alter its Sgund. 


Q. How is ch pronounced? 


A. In moſt proper Names or Mords derived 
ſrom the Greek or Hebrew ch ſounds like +, as 


. Chriſt, Choler ; and in thoſe from the Fi enc/ 


like , as, Chevalier, Champaign, Chaiſe, 
Capuchin, Machine : But the Sound of ch pe- 
Suite to the Engliſb is like tch; as, chooſe, 


Church, 


Pronounced, Kriſt, Koler, Shevalier, Sham- 
pain, Shaize, Capuſheen, Maſheen ; tchoote, 


tchurch. 


Ch is pronounced like gu in Choir, Choiriſeer, 
Pronounced, Quire, Quiriſter. 

Q. How is ph pronounced ? 

A. Like f ; as, Phyfic. © 

Pronounced, Fiſic. 


Ph is ſeldom writ, but in Words derived from 
the Greek, 


Q Has ph always the Sound of /f? 


A. No; it is falent in Phthific, Phthartic ; and 
ſounds like v in Stephen. 


Pronounced, Tiſic, Thartic ; Steven. 
Q. Have you nothing further to obſerve 
of? 


A. Yes; h is filent at the End of proper 
Names ending in ah(m), as, TFeremiah ; 


and aſter r or /c, as Rhine, School, It is 4% 


2 | ſilent 
(n) Page 5, Line 4. 
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filent in theſe, John, Thames, Thomas, Tho- 
maſine, Theulcn, Herb, Heir, honeſt, Hinour, 
Afthma. 

Pronounced, jeremia; Rine, Scool John, 
'Tems, Tomas, Tomaſin, Toloon, Erb, Eir, 
oreſt, Onour, Aſtma. 


Some Grammarians have called þ only an Aſpirate, and no 
Letter; which will appear to be a Miſtake by ſeveral Words, 
wherein it alters the Signification 3 as, eat, Heat; Aunt, 
baunt ; our, Hcur; &c. | 


* 


K. 


0. What obſerve you of 4 

A. K always has the ſame Sound like hard c; 
ac, keep. For DireQtions which of them to write 
ice the Obſervations on c. P. 19. 


L. 


Q. What obſerve you of /? 

A. Two Is muſt not be writ at the End 
of Words of mcre than one Syllable, tho? 
they be compounded of a Word that ends 
with I?; as, jf: Nor in the Middle of 
Derivatives from Words of one Syllable ; 3 As, 
Fulneſs. 

Except all ſounded aul ; as, inflall, recall. 

Q. Is not 4 generally writ at the End of 
Words of one Syllablè? 

A. Yes; as, Bell, Bill; except a Diph- 
thong go defore it; as, Bail. 

Q. 1s not / /lent in ſome Words? 

A. Yes ; | is filent in Briſtol, Holborn, Lincoln, 
Nor fo, elt Chet, balk, call, talk, * 

0 
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Folk, Yolk; Calf, half ; Chaaldron, Salve, 


Salmon. 
Pronounced, Briſto, Hoburn, Lincon, Norfolk, 
Suffok ; Chauk, bauk, cauk, tauk, wauk, Fauk, 


'Yauk ; Caf, half, Chaudron, Sauve ; Sammon. 


L ſounds like » in Colonel. 
Pronounced, Coronel. 


M. 


Q. What obſerve you of 2? 
A. M keeps the /ame Sound; except Accompt 
(reckoning), now often writ, as it is pronounced, 


Account. 


N 


Q. What obſerve you of ? 

A. Nalways has the ane Sound; except in the 
following Words, where it is flent, Autumn, 
Column, condemn, contemn, damn, Hymn, Kin, 
limn, folemn. | 

Prunounced, Autum, Colum, condem, contem, 


. dam, Hym, Kill, lim, ſolem. 


Q. What obſerve you of p? 

A. P is filent in Thompjon, Sympſon, Pſalm, 
P/alter, Receipt, tempt, Attempt, Contempt, ex- 
empt, empty, Sumpter, Symptom, Aſſumption, Con- 
ſumption, Preſumption, Redemption. 

Pr onounced, Tomſon, Symſon, Salm, Receit, 
Temt, c. 


For more Obſervations on p ſee 5. 


| N. 
Q. What obſerye you of 2? 
| 5 IL A. 
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A. Qi is never uſed without & after it; as, 
Queen. 

Q. Has g r the /ame Sound as in Queen ? 

A. No; qu ends a few Words, with e after it, 
according to the French Mode, and ſounds like 4; 
| as, antigur, oblique. 
|| Qu is likewiſe pronounced like &, in Ban- 
guet, Liquor, Exchequer, Maſquerade, con- 
I. gu er; tho' not in Cong et. 
| Pronounced, Antike, oblike ; Banket, Likkor, 

Excheker, Maskerade, conker. 


R. 


Q. What obſerve you of - ? 

A. It keeps the ſame Sound ; my that it is 
x Glent in Worceſter. 

1 Pronounced, Woſter. 


8. 


5 Q. What obſerve you of ? 

[| A. & hath a arp hifſing Sound, and an ob- 
. ſcure ſoft Sound like x. 

'8 Q- When hath it the ing, and when 
1 the obſcure Sound ? 

. A. lt has the hiſſing Sound in all Words of 
. | more than one Syllable that end in ous (ſound- 
2 Pp ed 15), as, gracious ; and in theſe, this, thus, 
5 us, yes (*): At the End of other Words it is 
generally ſounded like x, as, Worms; and 
ſometime between two Vauwels, as, adviſe, 


' : Rei n. 

. (*) Other Words of one Syllable, that have this 
7, Ling Sound, mult be writ with /, as, S,, 
Þlifs. 
Q. 
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Q. Are not ſome Afirmations diſtinguiſd d from 
Names only by the Sound of /? 

A. Yes ; theſe Affirmations, u/e, abu/e, diſuſe, 
excuſe, riſe, houſe ; from the Names Uſe, Abuſe, 
Diſuſe, Excuſe, Riſe, Houſe ; the / being pro- 
nounced / like æ in the A4firmations, and ſharp 
in the Names. 1 a 

Q. Is not / ſometime pronounced like / ? 

A. Yes ; before ure at the End of Words; as, 
fare, Pleaſure: Alſo in uſual, ſenſual, caſual, 
Caſuift, aſſume, preſume, iſſue. 

Pronounced, ſhure, Pleaſhure, uſhual, ſenſhual, 
caſhual, Caſhuiſt, aſhume, preſhume, iſhue. 

Q. Is not / /ient in ſome Words? 

A. Yes; in Lille, Carliſle, Viſcount, Ie, 
Hand. | | 

Pronounced, Lile, Carlile, Vicount, Ile, 
Iland. | 

S muſt be pronounced in and the Name of a Country; 


. e. Iceland, or the Land abounding with Ice. 
For more Obſervations on / ſee C. 


7. 


Q. What obſerve you of /? | 
A. T is ſilent, or rather has ſomething of the 
Sound of hiſſing % in ſuch Words as theſe, Apaſtle, 
Brite, buſtle, Caſtle, Epiſtle, Griflle, neſtle, 
ruſtle, Thiſtle, whiſtle. 
Pronounced, Apoſsle, briſsle, buſsle, Caſsle, &c. 
For more Obſervations ont fee c. 


V. 


Q. What obſerve you of v? 
A. V ends no Mord without e after it; as, 
give: And is never writ double, how ſtrong 


ſoever the Accent be upon it; as, given. 
D 4 Pronounced, 


r STI OS 
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Pronounced, giv, givven. 


NV. 


, What obſerve you of 20 

is little ſounded before r ; as, wrap, 
IWrath ; nor in Auſdber, Sword, ſwoon, Whore. 
It is writ before h, but founded after it; as, 
what, when. 

Pronounced, rap, Rath, Anſer, Sord, ſoon, 

Hoor ; hwat, hwen. 

Is not w 4 Vowel ſometime ? 

» Yes; w becomes a Vowel like 2, often 


a, , 0; as, ſaw, ſew, ſow (n). 


„ . 


2. What obſerve you of x ? 

A. I begins no Words, but proper Names; 
and in other Words is always at the End of 
a Syllable, as, Tax-es: And ſometime has c 
after it, but never 5; as, except. 

: Is not the Sound of x oft writ by ether 
Leiters ? 


A. Yes; at the End of Words of one Syl- 


lable prononnced ſhort by c>s, as, Bachs; but, 
if Jong, by ks, Books In the Middle of 
Mards before e or i, by cc, as Accent, ſuccinét; 
and in Words ending in action, eciton, ict ion, 
oclion, uction, unction, by &, as Faction, Elec- 


tion, Fitliion, Concoction, Deſiruction, Function. 


Pronounced, Bax, Boox; Axent, ſuxinct; Fa- 
xion, Elexion, Fixion, Concoxion, Deſtruxion, 
Funxion. | | 

Except 
(1) Chap. 3. Sect. 1. 


mn 


oe Ne RS.” 


. . 
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Except, Lax, Tax, Wax, Complexion, Connexi- 
on, Crucifixion, Defluxion, and Reflexion (a bend- 
ing back). 


Z. 


2. What obſerve you of 22 

A. Z contains an obſcure Sound of ds; as, 
Zeal And is uſed immediately before or after 
any of the Yoxwels ; but never before, or after a 
Conſonant. 


D. Is there not a General Rule for writing 
Words with proper Letters by the Sound ? 

A, Yes, this; all Words, that can be ſound- 
ed ſeveral Ways, muſt be writ according to 


the hardeſt, harſheſt, longeſt, and. moſt unuſual 
Sound. 

The Reaſon of this Rule is this; that Words were origi- 
nally written as ſpelt ; and that all that have ſince altered 
their Sound (the Origin of the Difficulty of Spelling), did it 
for Eaſe and Pleaſure. 

The writing Words differently from the Sound is not with + 
out its U e: For, by Letters that are ſilent, we often learn 
the Signification, by being directed to the Word in ſome other 
Language it is derived from; as, Debtor ; where the b (tho 
not pronounced) ſhews that it comes from Debitor. 


PART 


PART II. 
Of SYLLABLES. 


Q. HAT doih this Part of Gram- 
mar teach? 

A. To ell or divide a Word into proper 
Parts, called Sy/lables 3 that by them we may 
learn its true Formation and Pronunciation, 

Q. What is a Syllable? 

A. A Syllable is a compleat Sound utter'd 
in one Breath, and conſiſts of a Vowel, or 
double Vowel, by itſelf or with one or more 
Conſonants ; as, at, Abel, Eu- nuch So that 
there can be no Syllable without a Vowel 
In it. 

Q. How many Syllables has a Word in it ? 

A. Every Word hath /o many Syllables, as 


there are diſtin& Sounds in it. 


Thus, Com-mand has two; Com-mand-ment, 
three ; and Com-men-ta tor, four. 


There never is above eight Letters in a Syllable, nor above 


eight Syllables in a Word, (and few Words have ſo many) 
as Strength, In-com-pre-ben-ſi-bi-li-ty, 


Words of but one Syllable are called Moneſyl- 
{ables ; thoſe of two, Difl/ables ; thoſe of three, 
Trifſyllables; and thoſe of any Number above 
three, Poly Uables. 

Q 


r 
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Q. Are there not ſome General Rules for 
Spelling? 


A. Yes, ſeven; but there are Exceptions 
to ſome of them, 


RULE I. 

Q. What is the fir/# General Rule? 

A. A Conſonant * between two Vowels muſt 
be left to the latter Syllable ; as, A-gent, 
Ba-con, U-ni-ty (a). 

QA. Is there no Exception to this Rule? 

A. Yes; wand x muſt be taken to the 


former Sy Ilable 3 as, Flaw-er, Ex-ile ; And 


Words formed and compounded muſt be divid- 
ed according to the /ixth and ſeventh General 


Rules. 


* A Conſonant before e final muſt not be confidered as 
belonging to this Rule, becauſe they make no Syllable ; as, 


d- nite, and not uni- te. 


RULE II. 


Q. What is the /econd General Rule ? 

A. If two Vowels come together and make 
two diſtin Sounds, they muſt be divided; 
as, Be-or, bi-as, Bri-er (6). 


RULE: HL 


Q. What is the ?hird General Rule? 

A. When two Conſonants come together 
between two Vawels, if they be ſuch as begin 
no Mords, they muſt be divided; as, Num-ber, 
Pop-py, Hus-band (c). 

| ns 

(a) Spelling Book, Chap. 2. Tab. 1. and Chap. 3» Tab. 1. 

55 Spelling Book, Chap. 2. Tab. 2. 

c) Spelling Book, Chap, 2. Tab. 3» and Chap. 3. Tab. 2. 
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Tavo of the ſame Conſonants together muſt be 
always divided by this Rule, becauſe no common 
Word begins with the ſame Conſonant writ 
double. 


RULE IV. 


Q. What is the fourth General Rule ? 

A. When two Conſonants come together 
between two Vowels, if they be ſuch as begin 
ſome Words, they muſt be left together to 
begin the latter Syllable ; as, Ta- ble, Ta-bret, 
Se- cret, A pron, E-phod (d). 

Q. Which two Conſonants begin ſome 
Words? 

A. Theſe begin Words, bl, br, ch, cl, cr, dr, 
dw, fl, fr, 8h, gl, gn, gr, *n, ph, pl, pr, 1h, 
fer Ss, ft, jms ſits ſp, es Ii, fe, th, tr, tw, 
WH, Tr. | | 

You may know which two Confonants begin 
Words thus: Put e (or any Vowel) after them, 
and if they can be pronounced as one Syllable, they 
begin Words; but if they cannot be pronounced 


with e after them, they do act begin Words; as, 
Ble, bre, che, &c. may be pronounced; but e, 


rbe, bee, &c. cannot. 

This Rule may alſo be given thus: A Mute 
with a Liquid (e) after it may begin Words, but 
very few other double Conſonants. 

Note. DJ, A., tl, often begin Syllables, tho? 
they begin no Words; as, La-d/e, Wrin-kle, 


Ti-tle. 
RULE 


(4) Spelling Book, Chap. 2. Tab. 4. 
(e) Page 18. 


n 
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RULE V. 


Q. What is the f/7h general Rule ? 
A, If three Conſonants come together bo- 
tween two Vowels they may be divided four 


Ways #4 

1/2, If they be ſuch as begin ſome Fords, 
they may all begin the Hllable together; as, 
E phron. 

2d, If they end ſome Mords, they may end 
the former Syllable; as, Crotch-et. 

3d, If the two laſt begin ſome Iris, or 
the Jaſt of all be l, they _ begin the latter 
Syllable; as, Kin-dred, Tin dle. 

4th, If the two firſt end ſome Words, they 
may end the former Syllable; as, Buck-ler. 


Q. Which three Conſonants begin ſome 
Words? 


A. Theſe, pr, ſch, ſer, ſbr, ſpl, ſor, iir, 
thr, thw ; as, Phrenſy, School, ſcrawl, &c. 

You may know which three Conſonants begin 
Words, by their making @ S3//ab/e if J, or any 
other Vowel, be put after them. 


I give no Rule about four Conſonants together, 
becauſe they, being moſtly in Comprund Words, 
will fall under the ſeventh Rule; as, in tract. 


RULE VI. 


Q. What is the /ixth general Rule? 
A. Derivatives, that is, Words which are 
formed or derived from others, muſt be di- 


E vided 
) Spelkng- Bock, Chap. 2. Tab, 5. 
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vided according to the Word they are derived 
from, called the Primitive. 


Derivatives are made from their Primitive by adding 4 
Sable to its End; as, arm-ed, from arm, 


Q_ What learn you by this Rule? 

A. Ita Word end in ed, en, er, eft, eth; 
Ing, ih, ous, they muſt be leſt by themſelves 
in ſpelling z as, faft-ed, Faftven, faſt-er, 
&C(g). 

Q Are there not Derivatives of other Endings 
befides theſe ? 

A. Yes ; ſome in age, ard, al, or, &c. which 
bond be % by themſelves by this Rule; as, 
Herb. age, Stand ard, werb-al, Act. or. 

Q. Is there no Exception to this Rule ? 

A. Yes; if a Conſonant be writ Angle at the 
Erd of the Primitive and doubled in the Deriva- 
tive, as blotteth, from blot ; or if e final be writ 
in the Primitive but % in the Derivative, and 
the Faregoing Yowel pronounced /ong (*), as, 
ewriteth from write ;. or, if y be only added to the 
Primitive as crafty, healthy, from Craft, Health ; 
for the Eaſe of Learners, ſuch Words may be di- 
vided by the foregoing Rules for ſimple Words. 

Thus Slot-teth, ori- tetb, craf-ty, beal-thy, 

% If the foregoing Yowel be pronounced Sort, 
"tis beſt to leave the Ending by itſelf by i. 
general Rule; as, giv-eth, from give. 

There are ſome Words of theſe Endings which 
are at derived from others, and therefore mult be 
divided by the former Rules; as, Chapter, for- 
mer, Har. ve, &c. 


RULE VII. 


Q. What is the /#venth general Rule ? 4 


1£) Spelling-Boock, Chap. 2. Tab. ö. 


A. 
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A. Compund Nerds muſt be divided into 
the Parts they are compounded of, 

Compound Words are Words that are made of fignificant 
Words, or of ſome of the ſecond Sort of Particles and a Word, 
Joined together; as, God. like, from God and lite; re-preſent, 
from re and preſent ; miſ-rc-preſent, from miſ, re, and preſent, 

2. What learn you by this Rule? 

A ifa Word begin with ab, ad, cn, in, 
uu, ſub, per, dif, mi, re, pre, poſt, tranſt*), 
they muſt go by themſelves in ſpelling ; as, 
ab-rogate, ad-eguate; allo a Word com- 
pounded of diſtin&t Fords muſt be divided in- 
to thoſe Words; as God-like (h), 

(*) Some of theſe Particles do often change their 
lajt Letter into the Confonant that the Word begins 
with; as, ac-count, from ad and count: And 
ſometime they drop a Letter; as, co- eternal, from 
con and eternal, 

Some, regardleſs of ſome of theſe Rules for ſpel- 
ling, ſay, that all /Smple Words ſhould be divided 
in ſuch Manner as may beſt agree with their mo/? 
eaſz and diſtin Sounds in pronouncing ; thus, un- 
der the 4th Rule, in Ca ble, Fa- ble, Ta ble, they 
leave the Conſonants 47 to the ſecond Syllable, be- 
cauſe they ſound beſt with it; but, in theſe, Prob- 
lem, Pub lick, pub-liſh, they part the ſame Let- 
ters l, becauſe ſo pronounced: But Derivative 
and Compound Words they ſay ſhould keep their 
om Letters, according to my 6th and 7th Rules. 

Others (taking in Derivatives under Simple) di- 
vide by this Rule, | 

Spell as you ſpeał, this Rule remember ever, 

'T he Sounds of Simple, Parts of Compounds, lever. 

E 2 Tho” 


©) Spelling Book, Chap. 2. Tab, 7, and Chap. 3. Tab. 2. 
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Tho” it may probably ſeem the eaſieſt for a 
Child to divide according to the Sound ; yet the 
Difficulty of obſerving the Rules will, 1 th ink, 
be pretty ſoon removed by their repeating the 
Rules, and exerciſing them in diſtinct Tables col- 
lected for each Rule: And, fince it not only ſhews 
a Skill in Writing, but alſo points out the Primi- 
tive in Derivatives and Compounds, (and thereby 
often helps to explain their Signification) I think it 
Preterable. However, where the Rules manifeitly 
claſh with the Ear, I have inſerted this Mark“ in 
the Spelling Book, as Pro” blem, which ſhews that 6 
ſhould be taken to the former Syllable by the Sound. 
If mention be made at the Beginning of a Table 
of a Conſonant being ſounded double, I have not 
inſerted the Mark; becauſe, if ſounded double, 
the Streſs lies more upon the former Syllable ; as 
the Word Acorn is pronounced as if ſpelt Ac orn, 
rather than Acorn. By this Means every one is 
left to his Choice in the Spelling- Book, either to 
uſe the Rules or the Ear for his Guide. 
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PARTE 
Of WORDS. 


Q. HAT doth his Part of Gram- 
mar teach? 
A. To divide all Words into particular 


$.rts or Kinds, ſo as to know what Sort any 
Word 


ves 


Chap. 1.6.1. Of Words. 4d 


Word is of, and thereby how to 2½ it in Diſ- 
courſe. 

Q. How many Sorts or Kinds of Words 
are there ? 

A. In all Words there are but four Kinds, 
which are called Parts of Speech *), viz. 


Names, Qualit es. Afirmations and Particles, 


(*) A Word is called a Part of Speech, becauſe Speech is 
made up of Words, 


Q. How can all J/ords be reduced to four 
Kinds ? 

A. Becauſe every Word ſignifies either a 
Sulſtance or Thing (+); or the Manner, 
Duality, or Properiy of a Thing ; or the Ac- 
tion of a Thing, ; or the Manner, or Quality 


of that Action. 

(+) By Thing is meant whatever is the Object of our Senſes, 
Reflection, or Underſtanding, whether real or imaginary, 
and may be the Subject of Diſcour;e 3 as, à Tree, Virtues 
Courage, 


EBER le e 


CHAP. I. 
(1. Of Names in general. 


Q. WI Words are Names? 

P A. All Words are Names which 
expreſs Things themielves ; ſo that we under- 
ſtand what is meant. by them, without adding 
another Word to them (*); as, a Man, a 


Houſe, a Book, Virtue. 
{*) Hence Names are called in the Latin Grammar Nouns 


Subſtantive, 
E 3 Q. 
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Q. Is there nothing elſe by. which you 
know Names from other Words ? 

A. Yes ; becauſe Names expreſs Things, 
if the Word Thing be put after them it makes 
Nonſenſe. 


Thus we cannot ſay a Man Ts” a Houſe Thing, a Book 
Thing, Virtue Thing, 


BESSHNSSSSSSSSSRND 


F 2. Of Common and Proper Names. 


Q. A RE there not different Sorts of 
Names ? 


A. Yes, three; Common, Proper, and 
Perſonal. 

Q. Which are Common Names ? 

A. All Names that agree to, or expreſs 

4 whole Mud; as, a Man, Woman, Hirſe, 
Tree, Mountain. 


For every Man is called a Man, every Woman is called « 
Honian, every Horſe a Horſe, &c. 


Q. Which are proper Names ? 

A. Names which diſtinguiſh ſome parti- 
cular one from the ret of that Kind; as, 
John, George, Anne, Mary; which diſtin- 


£u'{h theſe from the reſt of Men or Women. 


For all Men are not call'd Jobn or George, nor all Women 
Anne or Mary. 


Obſerve the ſame of the proper Names of Towns, Countries, 
Rivers, Mountains, Trees, Plants, &c. 


. Has a Name the ſame ending when it 


fgnifies any, as it bas when it Ggnifies but 
ene & 


A. 
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A. No; and therefore it is ſaid to have 
Numbers, | | 

Q. How many Numbers have Names ? 

A. Two ; the Singular and the Plural, 

Q. When do we uſe the Singular, and 
when the Plural? 

A. We uſe a Name in the Singular, when 
we ſpeak but of one Perfon or Thing; as, a 
Boy, a Book: And in the Plural, when we 
ſpeak of more than one; as, Boys, Books. 

Q. How is the Plural Number made? 

A. By adding 5s to the Singular; as, Boy 
makes Boys, Book Books. 

Q. Is the Plural aways thus made? 

A. If the Singular end in ch, /h, fs, or x, 
then es muſt be added to make it Plural; as, 
Church makes Churches; Fiſh, Fiſhes; Mit- 
neſs, Witneſſes; Box, Boxes. | 


The Reaſon is, s cannot be pronounc'd after theſe Letters 
without e. 


Names in ce, ge, ſe, or ze, have a Syllable more in the 
Plural, tho* s only be added; as, Face, Faces. See P.7. L. 14. 


Q. Have not Names that end in /, or /e, a 
particular Way of making their Plurals ? 
A. Names that end in /, or ſe, change /, 


or fe, into ves, in the Plural; as Calf makes 


Calves; Wife, Wives, 


Except Hoof, Roof, Proof, Wharf, Davarf, 
Handkerchief, which make the Plural by adding s ; 


as, Hoofs, &c. Alſo Names that end in F are 


made Plural by adding 5; as, Stuff, Stuffs : Ex- 
cept, Staff, Staves. 


Q. How do Names in y make their Plu- 
ral? 


A. By changing into jes; as, Cherry, 
Cherries. | | 
E 4 Q. 
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Q. Do all Plurals end in s or es ? 

A. No; Man and its Compounds, as, Woman, 
Footman, make en; as Men, Women, Footmen. 

Child alſo makes Children ; and Brethren is us'd 
for Brothers in Sermons or a Burleſque Style. 

Q. Are there not her Words irregular in their 
Plurals ? | 

A. Yes, theſe; Gooſe makes Geeſe ; Foot, Feet; 
. Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; Louſe, Lice ; Mouſe, 
Mice ; Ox, Oxen ; Penny, Pence ; Cherub, Che- 
rubim; Seraph, Seraphim; Cow, Cows or 
Kine ; Beau, Beaux. 

Q. Have all Names a Singular and Plural 
Number ? 


A. Ns; ſome are us'd only in the Singular, 
and ſome only in the Plural. 

Q. Which have 20 Singular? 

A. Theſe, thro' Cuſtom, have no Singular 
Number, Annals, Alps, Aſpes, Bellows, Bowel:, 
Breeches, Calends, Goods, Entrails, Ides, Nones, 
Premifſes, Sciſſers, Snuffers, Shears, Lungs, Thanks, 
Tong, &c. 

Q. Which have zo Plural? 

A. Such as can have no Plural by Senſe; as 
Proper Names, (whether of Perſons or Things); 
Names of Virtues, Vices, Metals, undtuous Mat- 
ters, moſt Herbs and Liquors ; as, John, London; 
Charity, Drunkenneſs, Gold, Butter, Tar, Sage, 
Ale: Note, ſma/l and-undiftinguiſhable Things want 
the Plural; as, Air; and theſe, Hunger, Offfpring, 
Ruſt, Duſt, Wool, &c. 


Sheep, Deer, Swine, Fern, are the ſame in both the Sin- 


gular and Plural; but in the Singular they have @ (if there 
he not the) before them. 


Q. Have not Names ſometime an 5 put at- 
: der 
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ter them, to ſignify ſomething %% than the 
Plural Number ? | LY 
A. Yes, mark'd thus 's; and this is us'd 


when a Name (either Singular or Plural) is 


plac'd Heere another Name, and ſignifies the 
ſame as it itwere plac'd a/7er it, with of between 
them; as, Man's Nature, Men's Nature, 
for the Nature of Man, the Nature of Men. 

Sometime the latter of theſe two Names is not 
expreſs'd, but underſtood ; as, I was at John's ; 
for, I was at ohn, Houſe, 


This anſwers to the Genitive Caſe in Latin, and is the only 
Caſe we have in Eng/i/h, See Chap. 5. Sect. 4. 


After Words ending in ch we add es becauſe of 
the Pronunciation; as the Church's Peace, for the 
Peace of the Church. 

If a Name ending in 5 us'd thus be Singular, 
another s is added; as, James's Houſe, for the 
Houſe of james: But if the Name be Plural 
there's 70 5 added; as, the Commons Houſe, for 
the Houſe of the Commons. 

If three Names come thus together, the, is 
join'd to the ſecond ; as King George's Crown, for 
the Crown of King George. 


SHOP Opp bb ig r Hep doc: 


9. 3. Of Perſonal Names. 


Q. XXY HICH are Pera! Names? 


A. Theſe, I; thou or you (®) ; 
he, We, it; we, ye or you, they. - 
* Now is us'd, and not thor, (but by Quakers) unleſs to God, 
on ſolemn Occaſions, in Familiarity, or in Contempt: Nei- 


ther is ye us'd but for Diſtinction or Contempt. 
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Q. What is the U/ of theſe Perſonal 
Names? 

A. Whatever is faid in Diſcourſe is either 
of ourſelves, to another, or of a third; and 
therefore there are ſaid to be three Perſons: And 
all Names but theſe, of themſelves, ſpcak only 
of the third; but theſe of any of them; and 
therefore they are call'd Perſonal Names. 

Q. Are theſe Perſonal Names of any «ther Uſe 
in Diſcourſe ? 

A. Ves; they prevent the frequent Repeti ion of 
the ſame Word, which would be diſagreeable ; 
thus, when John came to School, be ſaid bis Leſ- 
ſons ; inſlead of when John came to School, John 


ſaid John's Leſſons. 

They are call'd in the Latin Grammar Pronouns, 7. e. Pro- 
names, or Words us'd inſtead of other Names; as ſpeaking of 
myſelf I fay J; of myſelf and another, we; to another, rh 
or you 3 to more than one, you or ye; of another Perſon or 
Thing, be, ſbe, or it; of more than one, they. ; 

Q. You faid there were three Perſons in 


Names; which are of the , which of the 


ſecond, and which of the th rd ? 


A. Tis the firſt, thou or you the ſecond, be, 


ſpe or it the third Singular; we the fi, you or 


ye the /econd, they the third Plural: And all 
other Names are of the third, except they have 
one of theſe expreſſed, or underſtood, with 
them ; and then they-are of the ſame Perſon 
with it. 

Q. Do not perſonal Names differ from 
other Names, by being chang'd another Way 
beſide Number ? | 

A, Yes; according as they go before an 

Affirmation 
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Affirmation, or fo//ow an Affirmation, or one 
of the ſecond Sort of Particles, and this is 
called their foregoing or following State (i); 
as, I ſaw John; Fobn ſent me, or Fohn ſent 
to me. 
And not me ſaw Jobn; John ſent I, or Jobn ſent to J. 
Q. Give me we foregoing and following State 
of all the Perſonal Names in both Numbers. . 
A. The foregoing State. The following State. 
Sing. J. Me. 
1K Perſon I Plus IWe. 3 
Sing. Thou or You. Thee or You, 
2d Perſon 3 Plur. Ye or Yow. Ye or You. 
Sing. He or She. Hin or Her. 
Plur. They. Them, 


Note, The Quality a0 makes whom in the 
following State. 


3d Perſon 
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HA. I. 
91. Of Nnalities in general. 


Q. We Words are Qualities? 


A. All Words are Qualities that 
expreſs ſome Quality, Manner, or Property, 
of a Thing ; Vi which muſt have a Name 
joined 
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Joined to them, to make them underſtood (*; 
a8, good, bad, long, ſbort. 


(*) Hence Qualities in the Latin Grammar are called 
Nouns Adjective, becauſe they muſt have a Name, or Noun 
Subſtantive joined to them to make them Senſe, 


Q. Is there nething elſe whereby you can 
know Qualities from other Words ? 

A. les; if the Word Thing be put after 
them, they will be good Senſe ; as, 4 goed 
Thing, a bad Thing, a long Thing, a ſhort 
T hing. 

Q. Have Qualities any Difference in Num- 
ber (N)? 

A. No; ; they are the ſame, whether join'd 
to Names in the Singular or Plural Number; ; 
as, 4 good Boy, or good Boys, 

Q. Have no Qualities a Plural Number? 

A. Only this, which makes theſe ; and that, 

which makes 7ho/e. 

When this and that are us'd together, this has 
reſpect to the Thing zearer; and that, the further 
ON » 
1 Is not that ſometime us'd for au, wwhich,. 

or ahm? 
- 0: Toes a. al Man phat died; ; the Man t 
I faw ; for the Man soo, or which, died; the 
Man whom I ſaw. ; 

Q. May who or which be us'd indifferentl E--1 
» A. No; who is only us'd with Perſons ; as, | 
abo is that Boy : But which, or what with either 
Perſons or Things ; as, which, or what Boy was 
it? Which, or what Book read you ? 

Q. Are not Names ſometime us'd as Dua- 
lities ? 


A. 
( Page 43. Line 3, 
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A. If two Names be join'd together with a 
Hyphen (mark'd thus -) the fr/? has the Na- 
ture of a Quality; as, a Sea-Fi/h, for a Fiſh 
of the Sea. 


Q. Do not 2zalities alſo ſometime take the 
Nature of Names ? 


A. Yes; when they expreſs the Subje#, whereof 


we ſpeak, and vary their Number ; as, the Gros 
of Fortune. 


Qualities alſo have ſometime the Nature of 
Particlis of the ſitſt Sort (); as, f done. 


e eee e e c c e 


. 2. Of QAualities derived from 
| Perſonal Names. 


Q. A RE there not ſome Qualities derivet 
| from Perſonal Names * ? | 
A. Yes ; theſe, my, mine; thy, wine; his, 

her, bers; our, ours; your, yours; «heir 

theirs. 


* Theſe in the Latin Grammar are called Pronouns Poſ/eſſive, 
becauſe they ſignify Poſſeſſion, 


Als there any Difference in the V% of theſe 
Qualities, my, mine; thy, thine, &c. | 
A. My, thy, her, our, your, their, have always 


2 Name, or own, or /elf, after them; but, ine, 
- thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, have net the Name 
expreſſed, but underſtood ; as, this is my Hor/e ; 


this Horſe is ay own; I fold him my /e/f ; this 
Horſe is mine. Mine and thine are ſometime uſed 
before a Name beginning with a Vorcel; as, my 
F Arm, 
01 Chap. 5. Sect. 2. 
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Arm, or mine Arm: Or, before own ; as mine 
dwn Arm. His is uſed with, or without, a Name; 
as, this is bis Hor/e, or, this Horſe is his. 

Own and /e/f are uſed when we would ſpeak 
more #z/ly ; as, I my ſelf did this with my own 
Hands. 


7 
9. 3. Of Qualities derived from 


Affirmations. 


Q. A E there not ſome Qualities derived 
| from Afirmations* ? 

A. Yes, many; and they are of two Sorts, 
ſuch as ſignify doing and end in ing, and 
ſuch as ſignify /uffering and end moſtly in ed, 
or ſometime in d, t, or u; as, a loving Father; 
a ruined Man; Ground Corn; a % Sheep; 
a ſtolen Horſe. 

* Thele in the Latin Grammar are called Participles. 

Q. How are theſe Qualities mage from 
Afhrmations ? 


A. Thoſe in ing and ed are made by ad- 
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ding thoſe Syllables to the Affirmation; as, | 


zuin, ruin-ing, ruin-ed ; but if the Affirmation 
end with e final it is left out in the Quality; 
as, love, lov-ing, lov-ed: Thoſe in d, t or n, 
come from the paft Time of irregular Afirma- 
tions; as, bound, taught, ſtolen, from bind, 
teach, fleal (in). 


If 


(n Chap. 3. Sect. 3. 
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If theſe Qualities follow any of the helping Af- 
frmations and reſpect Time, they loſe ſomething 
of the Nature of Qualities ; as, I am writing a 


Letter, 


44464 i 6+ 4 4s $f $63 ie te fee tf be the 


g. 4. Of the QAualities a, an, and the- 
Qt. „ not a, an, and the Qualities? 


Tes; for they muit be joined to 
Names, as other Qualities; but they are uſual- 
ly called Articles. 


Q: What is the Difference of the S7gnifica- 
tion of a, an, and the? 

A. A or an, ſet before a Name, give it a 
large and unlimited Sen/e ; as, he is a Man, 
i. e. one amongſt Men: But the points out one 
particular Perſon, or Thing, from the ref? of 
that Sort; as, he is the Man; i. e. that very 
Man and no other. 


A and an ſometime ſignify one; as, all to a Man, i. e. 


to one ſingle Man. 


A and an are put before Names only of the Sin- 
gular Number; but the either Singular or Plural. 

A is writ before a Conſonant, and an before a 
Vowel ; as, a Man, an Eye; and either of them 
before Y; as, a Habit, or an Habit. 

Q. May theſe Articles be put before any 
Name ? | 

A. They muſt zt be put before Per/onal 
Names ; Proper Names ; or the particular Names 
of Virtues, Vices, Metals, Oc. nor before a Com- 
mon Name, if it expreſs the Thing in general ; as, 
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I write; Jehn reads; Charity is commendable, 


Drunkenneſs is abominable, Gold is valuable; Man 


is mortal. | 

Not, a I, a John, a Charity, &c, 

Q. Are the Articles never ſet before Prot er 
Names ? 

A. Yes, ſometime ; but then it is either for 
Diſtinftion or Eminence; as, He is a Churchil, 
7. e. called Churchil; He is @ Cæſar, i. e. 
valiant as Czar : Or when a Word is under- 
ſtood 3 as, the Thames, (River being under- 
food.) The may alſo be put before the parti- 
cular Names of / irtues, c. for Particula- 
1ity ; as, the Clemency of Cafar, ite Gold of 
Oßphir. l 3E9 | 

Q. Are the Articles ſet before Qualities f 

A. Yes, tf a Name follow the Quality either 
expreſs'd or underſtood 3 as, 4 great Man, 
George the Second, i. . King, 

Ine Articles are zever ſet before. Qualities de- 
rived from Perſonal Names. 

Q. You ſaid before (2) that Qualities 

change their Ending, when they take the Na- 

ture of Names; do they not alſo change their 

Ending, and Signification, on ſome other Ac- 

count? 

A. Ves; all Qualities, that will be Senſe 
if more, very, or moſi, be put before them, 
may change their Ending by being, compared. 

Some Qualities cannot be compared; as, all, ſome, c. 
for more all, or more ſome, is Nonſenſe. 

Qual:ties in Latin (beſide changing their Ending, as Names 
do, by Caſes) have their Ending chang'd in the ſame Caſe, 


according to the Name they are uſed with; and hence they 
are {aid to have Gender, Fab: BR 
* : 8 5, 
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3 2h 44h 4h 4 he 4 
0 5. Compariſon of Qualities. 
Q. Ws do you mean by comparing of 


Qualities? 

A. Qualities, by comparing one Thing 
with another, may have their Signification in- 
creaſed or leſſened to a third Degree, which 
is expreſs'd by a different Ending of the Qua- 
lity, called Degrees of Compariſon ; as, long, 


longer, longeſt ; ſhort , ſhorter, 21. 


Q. What are theſe Degrees of Compariſon 
called ? x 
A. The Poſitive, Comparative, and Super- 


lative. 

Q. How know you which of theſe Degrees 
any Quality is of ? 

A. Thus; the Poſitive fimply ſigniſies a 
Thing to be ſuch, as, old ; the Comparative, 
more ſuch, as, older; and the Superlative mast 
ſuch, as, oldeſt. | 

Thus, if I make a Compariſon between Bras, 
Iron and Steel; I find Braſs is hard, Iron is harder, 
(or more hard), and Steel is the 4arde/} (or molt 
hard) of the three. Here hard is the Poſitive, 
harder the Comparative, and hardeſt the Su- 
perlative. 3 | | 

Ho are thoſe Degrees made? 
A. The Comparative is made by adding er 
to the Poſitive, as, harder; and the Syperla-. 
tive by adding eff, as, hardeſt ; But, if the 
F 3 Poſitive 
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Poſitive end in e finel, it loſes e in comparing; 
as wiſe, wiſ-er, wiſ-eſt. | 

Q. Are the Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees always expreſs'd by adding er and e/? 
to the Poſitive ? 

A. No ; the Comparative may. be expreſs'd 
by ſetting more before the Poſitive, and the 
$yperlative by moſt or very; as, hard, P. 
harder or more hard, C. hardeſt, or moſt, or- 
very hard, S. 

Theſe are Irregular in Compariſon ; good, bet- : 
ter, beſt ; bad or ill, worſe, worſt ; much or ma- 
uy, more, moſt ; little, leſs or leffer, leaſt. Gene- F 
raliſſimo is an Irregular Superlative Name from 
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Q. FHich Words are Affirmations | = 
A. An Affirmation is a Word 
wh'ch arms ſomething of a Name , and 
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has reſpect to Perſon, Number and Time; as, 


John loves Anus. 

Q. Is there nothing elſe whereby you know 
Affirmations from other Words ? | 

A. Yes; an Affirmation* may be known by 
its making good Senſe with a Perſonal Name 
only (o) before it; as, I write, you read, he 
teaches. 

In the Latin Grammar it is call'd a Verb (from 
Verbum the Word); becauſe tis ſuch @ Word, that, 
without it, there can be no Sentence : It is alſo 
divided into three Sorts, 4#ive, Paſſive, and 
Neuter'; becauſe it ſignifies either the doing, /ufer- 
ing or being of a Thing. 

Q. How do we expreſs the Tie by the 
Affirmation? 

A. In Englih we have but two Times ex- 
preſs'd by the ending of the Affirmation; 
the preſent Time, which is the Affirmation 
itſelf, and the pai Time, which is made by 
adding ed to it; as, I burn (i. e. at this Inſtant) 
I burn-ed (i. e. ſome Time fince) : But, if 
the preſent Time end in e final, it lhhſes e in 
making the paſt Time; as, I love, I lov-ed. 

The paft Time of every Affirmation is the /ame 
with the Quality of ſuffering derived from it (y; 
as, burned is either the paſt Time or the Qualny ; 
except the Affirmation be irregular ( 

Q. If we have but theſe two Ways of ex- 
preſſing the Time by the ending of thę Affir- 
mation, how do we exprels other Times? | 

A. By the Help of «ther Athrmations ; 

F 4 which 

o Chap. 1. Set. 3. 

(p) Chap. 2. Sect. 3. 
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1 which may thereſore be called HeÞing Afir- 
1 mations. | 

1 Q. How do we expreſs the Numbers and 
1 Perſons ? 

F A. By the perſonal Names“ I, thou or you, 
| he, ſhe, it; we, ye or you, and they : The 
Affirmation alſo has 2/t added to it in the Second 
Perſon Singular of the preſent Time, and eth 
'or s in the third; but all the Perſons Plural 
are the ſame with the fir/? Perſon Singular; 
as, 1 burn, thou burne- , he burn-eth or burn-s'; 
we burn, ye or you burn, they burn : In the past 
Time the firſt Perſon hath / added to it in the 
ſecond ; but the third, and all the Perſons Plural 
are the ſame with the fir/? Singular; as, 1 
burned, thou burned-jt, he burned ; we burned, 


ye burned, they burned. 

* In Engliſp we always put the Perſonal Name before the 
Affirmation (except when we command or exhort) (r) ; but 
in Latin *tis generally left out, becauſe each Perſon is plainly 
expreſs'd by a different ending of the Affirmation. 


Q.: Do al! Affirmations make the ſecond 
and third Perſons of the preſent Time by ad- 
ding /t or eth to the firſt ? | 

A. If the Affirmation end in e nal, it loſes 
thee; as, I live, thou loveſl, he loveth ; and, 
if it end in chor , it takes es (inſtead of 5) in 

the third; as, I watch, he watch-es (5). 


Singular of 4% A ffirmations ſometime the ſame 
with the ft? 


be uſed; as, thou doſt burn, he doth burn; 
| | O 
(r) Part 4. Sect. 2. 
be] Pag. 45. Line 14. 


Q. Are not the ſecond and third Perſons 


Q. Ves; if any of the helping Aſfirmations c 
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or if you be uſed for thou, the ſecond is the ſame 
with the firſt Perſon ; as, y burn, and not 
you burneth, 
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( 2. Of the Helping Affirmations. 


Q Hat do you mean by a Helping 


Affirmation? 

A. A Helping Affirmation is ſuch an one 
as is plac'd before other Affirmations to figni- 
fy their Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſ- 
fitly, Duty, &c. 

; Q. Which Words are Helping Affirma- 
tions! | | | 

A. Theſe are the Hehing Affirmations, 


| do, will, ſhall, may, can, did, wou'd, ſpau d, 


might, cou d, muſt, ought, baue, bad, am or 
be, was. TCF... 
Q. You ſaid, that if any of theſe were us'd 


* 


| before other Affirmations, hee were chang'd, 


and not the other, according to the Pein; 
how therefore. are theſe changed with reſpect 
tw Namper of r. Th 

A. Theſe; quill, ſhall, may, can, did, had, 
might, would, ſhould, could, are only chang'd 
in the ſecand Perſon Singular; and make wilt, 
halt, mayeſt or mayſt, canſt, didſt, had/t, 
mighteſt, would'ſt, ſhould'ſt, cauld t; and in 


_ the other Perſons are the ſame with the ft; 
2s, I will, thau wilt, he will, we will, ye 


will, 
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will, they will. But do makes dy in the ſe- 
cond Perſon Singular, and d:th or dees in the 
third, and do in all the Peiſons Plural; as, 
I do, thou deft, he doth or dees, we do, ye do, 
they do; and have makes ha/t in the /econd Her- 
ſon Singular and hath or has in the third, and 
have in all the Perſons Plural, as, I have, 
thou haſt, he hath or has, we have, ye have, 
they have: Am makes art in the ſecond Perſon 
Singular, and is in the third, and are in all 
the Perſons Plural; as, I am, thou art, be is, 
we are, ye are, they are: Was makes waſ? in 
the ſecond Perſon Singular, and was in the 
third, but were in all the Perſons Plural ; 
as, I was, thou waſt, he was, we were, ye 
were, they were. Be allo is ſometime uſed 
for am and makes bee/t, and were is uſed for 
Was, and makes wert in the ſecond Perſon Sin- 
gular, but in, all -other Perſons they are the 
fame with the firſt; as, I be, thou beeſt, he 
be, we, ye, they be: I were, thou wert, he 
were, we, ye, they were. | * 

Q. Is not the ſecond Perſon Singular of all 
theſe Helping Affirmations the ſame with the 
firſt, if you be uſed inſtead of thou ? 

A. The ſecond is always the ſame with the 
firſt, after you (t), except am which makes are, 
and was which makes were ; as, you are, or a 
good Boy. a 

Did, would, ſhould, might, could, are the 
paſt Times of do, will, ſhall, may, can. 

Q. Since the Time and Manner of Affirma- 
tions with reſpect to Power, Will, Liberty, 


Neceſſity, 
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Neceſſity, Duty, Sc. depend fo much on 


the Ule of theſe Helping Afirmations, give me 


a ſhort Account of each, and firſt of do and 

did, what is the Uſe of them? 

The Time and Manner of Affirmations in the Latin Gram- 
mar are called Tenſe and Mood, from Tempus and Modus; and 
are both expreſs*d by changing the ending of the Affirmation. 

A. We uſe 4 and did, when we would 
ſpeak with greater Force; as, I do hear, I did 
hear. 


Do ſometime fignifies Action abſolutely, and 


has ſome of the helping Affirmations before it; 


as, I will do it for you. 


Q. What Time do wil! and all, would 
and Should, denote ? 

A. Will and hall denote the Time to come 
abſolutely ; as, Twill come next Week: But would 
and /hould do it conditionally ; as, I would burn, 
rather than that I ſhould turn. | 

Q. What Difference is there between aui and 
Dall? 

A. Will in the fr Perſon promiſes or threatens; 
as, I will ſend John, I will beat John: But in 
the /econd and third it barely foretells ; as, you 
avill be a Scholar. Shall in the firſt Perſon fore- 
tells; as, I Hall die: But in the ſecond or third 
it promiſes commands, or threatens ; as, you ſhall 
be rewarded ; you ſhall pay; you ſhall be whipt. 

Q. What Difference is there between wwou/d and 
ſpould ? | 

A. Vou'd implies the Vill or Intention of the 
Doer ; as, 1 wwou'd burn, i e I am willing to 
burp : But /ou'd only foretells ; as, I fhou'd burn, 
if 1 were in the Fire. Should alſo oftentimes 
lignifies ought ; as, Debts ſhou'd be paid. Q 
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Q. What Time do may. and can, might 
and could, denote ? 

A. May and can denote the Time preſent 
and to come; as, I may be young as you; 1 may 
recader the Debt: But might and could denote 
the Time paſt and o come, as, I could not pay 
the Money laſt Week, but I could pay it the next. 

Q. What Difference is there between may and 
can ? 

A. May and its paſt Time might denote the 
Liberty, or at leaſt, Poſſibility of doing a Thing ; 
as, I may write, i. e. it is lawful, or poſſible, 
for me to write: But car and it's paſt Time could 
denote the Power of the Doer ; as, I can write, 
z. e. it is in my Power to write. 

Q. What Time do muſt and ought denote ? 

A. Muft denotes either the Time preſent 
or to come; as, this muſt be true; you muſt re- 
turn : But ought only the preſent ; as, I cught 
to be diligent. If have be uſed after muſt or 
cught, they denote the Time paſt; as, I muſ? 
have fallen. 

Q. What is the Difference of the Signification 
of muſt and ought ? 

A. Muft denotes Neceſſity, and ought Duty; as, 
4 muſt read; I aught to read. 

Q. What Time do have and had denote ? 

A. Have denotes the Time of Action but 
juſt paſt, or already paſt ; as, I have dined: 
But had denotes that it was pa before fame 
&her Time paſt ; as, I had dined, when you came. 

Q. Does have akvays denote the Time 
paſt ? 5 | 

A, If Hall or will be before have it W 
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the Time that will be paſt ; as, I ſhall have 
dined at Two. 

When have ſignifies Poſſeſſion it is follow'd by 
a Name, and takes ſome of the helping Affrma- 
tions before it to denote it's Time 3 as, { may 
have a Book. 

Q. What do am, be, or was denote ? 

A. Amand be denote the Time preſent, and 
was the Time paſt. 

Q. What is the Uſe of am, be, and was ? 

A. Am, be, or was, ſet before a Quality 
of ſuffering deriv'd from an Affirmation, ſig- 
nify ſuffering, and ſupply us with Afirmati- 
ons of Suffering (u], which we otherwiſe 
want; as, I am burned, if I be burned, I was 
burned. 


Theſe Affirmations of Suffering are called in the Latin 
Grammar paſſive Verbs, and are made from the Active Verb, 
by changing its ending, 

Am, be, or was, are ſometimes uſed by em- 


ſelves and ſignify being ; as, I am at home, I was 
at home, I may be at home. 


Q. Are not am, be, or was ſometime ſet 
before Qualities that ſignify doing ? 

A. Yes, and ſignify the ſame as the Affir- 
mation itſelf; as, I am burning, I was burn- 
ing; for I burn, I burned. 

Q. When muſt be, bee/?, and were, wert, 
Sc. be uſed ? 

A. Be and were muſt be ud after /, that, 
altho* ; as, if be there, if I were there: We 
alſo uſe be after ſet, and beenaf.er have or had; 
as, let him be ignorant, I have been a Bay. 


G $3 
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93. Of the Irregular Afirmations. 


Q. HAT do you mean by an /rregu- 
lar Affirmation ? 

A. An Affirmation is faid to be frregular, 
when it forms its p Time or fafering Qua- 
Iii differently. from the general Rules (x). 

Q. Do not ſome Affirmations make their 
+a/? Time by 7 inſtead of d or cd, and thereby 
become irregular ? | 

A. Atirmations which end in ce, ch, fb, /, 
Je, p, x, and 5, make their p,] Time by t in- 
itead of d or ed; as, place, watch, waſh, fu, 
de, wrap, mix, ble/s, make plac't, watcht, 
gaſbt, flufft, wat, wrapt, mixt, bleſt. 

Inſtcad of placed, watched, waſhed, &c, 

This Irreguiarity, which is the moſt common of any, and 


ſeems rather a Contraction only, proceeded from the Quick- 
ne of our Pronunciation. 


And ſometime i in, u, r with a ſhort Vowel 
before them take ?; as, /mel! makes ſmelt, for 
imelled : And ſometime a Diphthong before 
them, is pronounced ſhort in the paſt Time, 
or loſes one of its Vowels, and takes f; as 
mean, meant ; meet, met, But if a long Vowel 
go before /, n, u, r, then d or ed is added; as, 
ſmile makes /miled ; alſo b, g, v, w, X, 5 
and th founded /oft take d or ed; as, barb, 


barbed. 
| When 
* Pag. 50. Sect. 3. & Pag. 54. 
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When a Word ends with two of the ſame Con- 


ſonanis, and take, t after it to make it the pa/? 


Time, one is ph ; as ſmelt, (and not elt 
from /mell. 


* Do not Gn Words take more than 
ed in the paſt Time ? | 

A. Affirmations of one Syllable and thoſe 
accented on the laſt Syllable, en ing in a fing/e 
C:nſonant, double the Conſonant, in the paj? 
Time, and in the Quality of Doing, as, blx, 
blotted, bletting ; admit, admitted, admitting. 

Q. Do not ſome Arn make their 
pa't Pime another Way? 

A. If they end i in d or t, they are the ſame 
in the pa/t Time that they arc in the pre,ent ; 
as, read, eat And ihote that end in y change 
y into i in the paſt Time; as, deny, denied ; 
except d be only added wich an A poitrophe z ; 
as, deny'd. | 

Some Authors (with good Reaſon) would have 
Afirmations, which are the ſame 1n th- preſent 
and paſt Time writ with a dozb/e Con/or:ant in the 
paſt for Diſtinction; as, eat, Prel. catt, Pal. 
But this is not yet uſed. 


Many Qualities of Suffering differ from the paſt 
Time, eſpecially when 17 is irregular, and end in 
en 3 as, break, broke, broken. 


There are ſeveral irregular Affirmations not 


reducible to any Rule, of which thele are the 
principal: | 


r. 
Pref. Time. Poſt Time. Preſ. Time. Paſt Time. 
awake, awoke. | be, been. 
abide, abode. bend, bent. 


Gz unbend, 
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unbend, 
bereave, 
belicech, 
bind, 
bleed, 
breed, 
bring, 
buy, 
Catch, 
creep, 
deal, 
dig, 
dream, 
dwell, 
feed, 
feel, 


fraight, 


geld, gelt and gelded. 


unbent. 


bereft. 
beſought. 
bound. 
bled. 
bred. 
brought. 
bought. 
caught. 
crept. 
dealt, 
dug. 
dreamt. 
dwelt. 
fed. 
felt. 
fought. 
found. 
fled. 
flung. 
fraught. 


gild, gilt and gilded. 


gird, girt and girdcd. 


grind, 
hang, 
have, 
hear, 
keep, 
hays 
lead, 
leap, 


ground. 
hung. 
had. 
heard. 
kept, 
laid. 
led. 
lept. 


leave, left. 
lend, lent. 
loſe, loſt. 

- make, made. 
means meant. 
meet, met. 
rend, rent. 
ſay, ſaid. 
ſeek, ſought. 
ſell, ſold. 
ſend, ſent. 
ſhine, ſhone. 
| HY fat. 
ſleep, flept. 
ſmel}, ſmelt. 
ipill, ſpilt. 
ſpend, ſpent. 
pin, ipun. 
ſtand, ſtood. 
Kick, ſtuck. 
ſting, ſtung. 
ſtink, ſtunk. 
ſweep, ſwept. 
teach, taught. 
tell, told. 
think, thought, 
weep, wept. 
wind, wound. 

work, wrought, worked. 
wring. Wrung. 
TABLE 
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TABLE I. 
Thoſe in this Table make their paſt Time 


and. ſuffering Quality differently. 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. Quality. 
MC ..: bore, born. 
begin, began or begun, begun. 
bid, bid or bad, bidden. 
bite „ bitten. 
blow, © blew, blown, 
break, broke, broken. 
chide, chid, chidden or chid. 
chooſeor rchuſe, choſe, choſen. 
clave, 
i 8 Laas 5 Cleft or cloven. 
nt clove, LOH at 
come, came, come. 
crow. crey er crowed, crowed. 
dare, durſt er dared, dared. 
die, died, dead. 
do, did, | done. - 
draw, drew, drawn. 
drink, drankordrunk, drunkordrunken. 
drive, droye, driven. 
eat. eat e ate, eat or eaten, 
* fall, 71 | fell, | fallen. * 
i * flew. or fled, fled. 
ſorſake, forſook, forſaken or forſook. 
freeze, | © froze, frozen. 
get, got, gotten or got. 
give, gave, given. 
So, Went, gone. 
ErOWy : grew, grown. 


— 
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help, helped or helpt, helpt. 
hew, hewed, hewn. - 
hide, hid, hidden or hid. 
hold, held, holden. 
know, knew, known. 
lie, lay, lay'n or laid. 
mow, mowed, mon. 
ride, rid or rode, ridden or rode. 
ring, rang or rung, rung. 
riſe, roſe, riſen. ! 
run, ran er run. run. 
| Tee, ſaw, ſeen. 
| ſeeth, ſod, fodden. 
| ſhake, ſhook, ſhaken orſhooke 
| ſhear, ſhore, ſhorn. 
| Hew or ſhow, ſhewed, ſhown. 
| ſhoot, ſhot, ſhot or ſhotten, 
| ſhrink, ſhrank or ſhrunk. ſhrunk, 
. ſing, fang or ſung, ſung, 
| fink, ſank or ſunk, ſunk. 
| ſlay, fle Ws, ſlain. 
| flide, ſlid, ſlidden. 
| filing, ung or ſlang, flung. 
| ſmite, ſmote, ſmitten; 
| mow, . ſnowed, fnown. | 
| ſpeak, ſpoke, ſpoken or ſpoke. 
| ipring, fprang or ſprung, ſprung. 
| ſteal, ſtole, ſtolen or ſtole. 
| ſtrike, ſtruck, ſtricken or ſtruck. 
| Hits ſpat, ſpitten, ſpit or ſpat. 
| rive, ſtrove, ſtriven. 
| ſwear, ſwore or ſware, ſworn. 
| iwell, ſwelled, ſwollen er ſwell'd. 


| {wings 
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- ſwing, ſwung or fwang. ſwung, 
ſwim, ſwam or ſwum. ſwum. 
take, took, taken or took, 
tear, tore or tare, torn er tore. 
thrive, throve, © thriven. 
throw, threw, thrown. 
tread, trod, trodden or trod. 
win, won or wan, won. 

Wear, Wore, Worn. 
weave, © Vovye, woven. 
2 written. 
write, | writ or wrote, {wr it. 
wrote, 


Note, The paſt Time of theſe in the ſecond 
Table is never uſed as @ Quality of Suffering ; 
as, I am blew, is Nonſenſe : And the Duality is 
never uſed as an Affirmation, unleſs it have fome 
of the Helping Afirmations before it; as, I blown, 
is — e; but I an blown, or I have blown, 
3s Sen 
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CA. Iv. 
Of PARTICLES in general. 


Q. HICH Words are Parties? 

= A. Particles are Words that ſhew 
the Cirmumplance and Manner of Words; or 
the State and Relation of Words to one ano- 
ther; or elſe they jein together Sentences : 
And therefore they may be divided into three 
Sorts ; and may be known by their not ad- 
mitting. theſe Words before them in good 
Senſe; a, an, the, of, to, for, with, by, rm; 
nor the Perſonal ames, J. thou, be, we, ye, 

th 4. ds 4 1 


3 
(. 1. Of the firſt Sort of Particles. 


OU fay there are three Sorts of Par- 
| ticles, which Words are of the f 
Sort ? 
A. All thoſe that denote the Manner, Time 
or Place of the Word they are joined to, and 
anſwer to the Queſtion how, when, where ; 


"as, truly, wiſe'y | 3 mow, then; there, above : 


They 
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Chap. 4.6.1. "Of Particles. 69 


They alſo make compleat Senſe with one Af- 
ty mation and its Name (“); as, John faid 


truly, Fohn ſings now, John flood here. 


(*) Thus; How ſaid Fobn? Truly, When ſung John P 
Now, Where ſtood Jobn? Here, 

The Deſire of ſhortning Diſcourſe gave Riſe to this firſt Sort 
of Particles, which expreſs in one Word what could not be 
done otherwiſe, but by more; as, truly, i. e. with Truth; 
now, i: e. at this Time; here, i. e. in this Place. 


Moſt Engliſh Words that end in h, are of 
this Sort of Particles. 

Q. Are not Particles in formed from 
other Words ? 

A. Particles in h are formed from Qualities, 
and have their Signification increaſed or leſ- 
ſened () by taking more or meft before them; 
3 as, from true, truly, more truly, moſt truly. 

4 There are few Qualities but what form this 
Sort of Particles. 

Q. Do not ſome Particles change their End- 
ing by Compariſon ? 

A. Some are compared like Qualities 3 as, 
often, oſten- er, of ten-eſt. 


Particles of the firſt Sort are by the Latin Grammar called 
Adwverbs, becauſe they are moſtly joined to Verbs, i. e. Af- 


firmations, : | 

Beſide Particles in /y, there are theſe which ex- 
preſs the Manner of being, doing or ſuffering ; 
Perhaps, by chance, perchance, peraduenture, yes, 
no, not, nay, in no wiſe, how fo, how much, more, 
little, leſi, leaſt, moſt, very, rather, alſo, almoſt, 

well, nigh, as it were, alike, otherwiſe. 
The Time ; now, to-day, already, yeſterday, be- 
Pore, long fince, heretofore, hitherto, to-morrow, not 
\ 3 yet, after, hereafter, hence, henceforth, hencefor- 
, 3% wuard, by and by, often, oftentimes, ſeldom, 3 
; | | when, 
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(*) Page 53. Set. g. 
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rohen, then, ever, never, once, twice, thrice, how 
long, a while. 

The Place; where, here, there, elſewhere, every 
evhere, no where, ſome where, abowe, below, he- 
hind, within, without. together, at once, a part, 
ewhither, hither, thither, upward, aownward, 
backward, forward, whence, hence, thence, &c. 

There are alſo little Words expreffing the Pa/- 
frons (called in the Latin Grammar Interjetions), 
which may be taken in under this Head of Par- 
ticles, viz. ſuch as denote Mirth, Grief, Lowe, 
Anger, Admiration, &C. as, ha, ha, he ! oh | alas! 
fie ! lo, &c. Joke” 
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(. 2. Of the ſecond Sort of Particles. 


Q. HICH Words are of the fecond 
Sort of Particles? | 
A: All thoſe that expreſs the State, Reſe- 
rence or Relation Which the two Words, that 
they are placed between, have to each ather ; of 


which theſe are the moſt common, of, to, for, 


O, with, by, from, in, at, on, than, through. 
Particles of the ſecond Sort are by the Latin Grammar cal« 


led Prepoſitions, from præpono, becauſe they are E. before 
Verbs in Compoſition, or before Nouns in a proper Caſe : But 


the Latins often expreſs their Signification (i. e. the Relation 
of one Name to another) by changing the Ending of the 


Name by Caſes. 

Thele allo are of this Sort of Particles, above, 
about, after, againſt, among or amongſt, before, be- 
hind, beneath or below, between or betwixt, beyond, 
into, upon, out Or out of, over, till or until, unto, 
toward, under, within, without. 


* 


n 


— 


Chap. 4. f. 3. Of Particles. 71 
Q. Are not theſe Particles uſed in a die- 
rent Signification in fome Places, to what they 
are in others? - 
A. Yes; as, of ſometimes fignifies 17th ; 
as, he died of Hunger; or, concerning, as, a 
Treatiſe of Virtue ; or, among, as, of five Wirſes 


four were blind; or, from, as, South of Windſor. 


But this Variety in their Signification is eaſily 
underſtood by common Conver ſat ion. 
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g. 3. Of the third Sort of Particles. 


Q. VO faid, in the ſecond Part of this 
Grammar (pag. 39.) that there were 


many Compound Mords made, by having ſome. 


of this ſecond Sort of Particles put to their 
Beginning, which are they that are ſo put? 

A. They are theſe Exgliſb, a, be, {ts fore, 
miſ, over, out, un, up, with ; theſe 


pre, pro, preter, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, ſu- 
per, trans; and theſe Greet, a, ampbi, anti, 
bypher, hypo, meta, peri, ſyn. 


"Theſe jexcept for, over, out, up, with) are never 
uſed but in Compoſition. | 


For their Signification, ſee Appendix, Chap. 5. 
Q. Which Words are of the third Sort of 


Particles? | 


A. All thoſe that join together Sentences, 
and ſhew their Relation to, or Dependence on, 


one 
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or abs, ad, ante, circum, con, contra, de, dis, di, 
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one another; as, and, alſo, ſo, as, nor, neither, 
but, unleſs, nevertheleſs, however, otherwiſe, if, 


ſave, except, tho, alths', whereas, ſince, like- 


w/e, thereubon. | 
Particles of the third Sort are by the Latin Grammar call'd 


Conju ndl ions . 


BBD BEDS 
op 8 8 — 585 


PART IV. 
Of SENTENCES 


Q. HAT doth this Part of Grammar 
teach ? 
A. This Part teacheth to join Mords rightly 
together in a Sentence. 
Q. What is @ Sentence ? 
A. A Sentence is either Single or Compound 
A ſingle Sentence expreſles ſome Thought of 
the Mind, and has but one Affirmation with 
ene Name (*) which is the Subject of that Af- 
firmation 3 as, @ Lie is abominable : A compound 
Sentence is made of ttb or more ſingle Senten- 
ces joined together, by ſome of the third Sort 
of Particles, or by. who, which, or that ; as, 
Peter died, and ſo did John, who were good 
8. | 
Boy ) By this you are not to underſtand that a fingle Sentence 


contains only one Affirmation and its Name, and no other 
Words, 
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Words, for there are few ſuch Sentences ; thus, John n ſpent 


his Time Yeſterday at School wery diligently,” is a ſingle Sen- 
rence, 


TEL ELLE EEE ag 


(. 1. The Conſiruftin of Names 
and Affirmations. | 


HIS Part of Grammar which treats of Sentences, or 
the Conſtruction of Words, is by the Latin Grammar 


called Syntax, from TUVT&TTW, to ſet in order, 

(). Where muſt the Name, of which ſome» 
thing is athrmed, be placed? 

A. Before the Aſhrmation 5 as, I write ; 
the Book is read. 

Q. Muſt it always be placed before the 
Affirmation: 

A. When a Queſtion is aſked, or ſomething 
ſaid conditionaly, * and F left out, it is placed 
between the helping Affirmation and the other; 
as, does he write well? Had Je aſked: Or if 
two helping Affirmations be uſed, and 7f un- 
der ſtood, the Name is placed between the 
helping Affirmations; as, could / have gone 
for if I could have gone. 

If F be expreſſed, the Newie is rſt ; as, if he had asked. 

Q. Is not the Nime tometime placed after 
the Affirmation! 

A. When tomething is commanded, or when 
it or there come before the Afirmation, it is 


placed after the Affirmation; as, read ye *; it 


was John; there «ted a Man. 
* Or, for read ye, we lay do ye read. 


When 


— — 
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When we- command or grant in the ſecond Per- 
ſon we often omit the perſonal Name; as, read, 
for read thou: In other Perſons Jet is uſed before 
the fol/oveng State of the Perſonal Names; as, 
eli read. 

(2. 1s not the Name ſometime ſet after the 
Afﬀirmation, when there are none of the foregoing 
Conſiderations ? 

A. Les; in Ferje frequently, and ſometime in 
Proiz ; as, then died the Xing. 

Q. Have a Afirmations à Name before 
them as their Subſect? 3 

A. 1e;; every Affirmation, except it com- 
ae or have 79 before it, muſt have a Name, 


or ſomething ſupplying its Place, expreſſed in 


the Sentence, which will anſwer to who, or 
what, put before it; as, Fohn came to School, 
and /aid his Leſſon. 

Who came ? Feld. Who read? PJoln, 

Q. Is the Word which is the Subject of the 


Aftirmation a/ways a Name? 


A. No; whatever will anſwer to the Que- 
tion 20 or what, may be the Subject of the 
Affirmation: And that may alſo be an Afzr- 
ation with to before it, or Part of a Single 


or Compound Sentence; us, to read, is uſeful. ; 


1% practice Virtue, is commendable; to ue 


Gad, and hate cur Brother, is impoſſible. 

What is uſeful ? To read. What is commendable ? To 
practiſe Virtue, What is impoſſible ? To love God and hate 
dur Brother. | 

Thie, by the Latin Grammar, is called the Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb, „ 

To before zn Affirmation 15 generally expreſſed by the Inſi- 
nitive Mood in Latin. 


. 1. Conſtruction of Names. 75 


Q. Is not the Affirmation guided ſome way 
by its Name ? | 
A. Yes; the Affirmation muſt be of the 
ſame Number and Perſon that the Name is; 
as, I write, thou torileſt, he writeth; we, ye, 
or they write, | 
Q. Muſt the Affirmation be a!wazs of the 
ſame Number with its Name? 
A. If there be io Names the Affirmation 
! mult be Plural, tho' they be both Singular ; 
N as, the King and the Queen are happy: And, 
| if the Name ſignify more than one in the Sin- 
gular, the Affirmation may be either Singular 
or Plural; as, the Mob is unruly, or the 
Mob are unruly. 

Sometime we find the àffitmation put in the 
Singular Number after two Names; as, his Juſtice 
and Goodneſs was great: But then it is under- 
ſtood in the firſt Sentence; as, his Juſtice was 
great, and his Goodneſs was great, 

Q: ls the Ending of the Affirmation etays 
changed according to the Perſon of its Name? 
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> | A. No; if it command, or have you or 2f, 
—_ that, though, alths', whether, and ſometime 
1 other Particles before it, it is not changed; as, 
1 read; you read ; if thou read; if be read. 

3 2. Do not Affirmations that ſignify dong, 

require a Name after them ? 

0 A. Yes; which ſignifies the Thing to which 
* 3 the Action of the Affirmation immediately re- 
we | lates, and anſwers to the Queſtion t or 
. 5 what ; and, if a perſonal Name, is put in the 


Follotoing State ; as, I read a Book. I ſaw him. 
[ Here Bock and bim are the Words wherein the Action of 
3 "3 the Affirmations, read and ſawv, terminate; and anſwer to 
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the Queſtion cc or what; as, What read I? A Book. 


Whhem ſaw I ? Him. 


Q. Have 4% Affi mations a Name after them ? 

A. If the Action of the Affirmation extend rot 
to another Thing, tt has not; and this may be 
known by its making Nonſenſe; if it be put aſter 
it; as, I fit, I and, I prieve. 

Thus I grieve 77, is Nonſenſe. 

Theſe Affir nations are called Verbs Neuter, by the Latin 
Grammar. 


Q. May two Afirmations come together? 

A. When tos Affirmations ſollato one ano- 
ther, the Particle 7e muſt go between them; 
as, I love te read: Except the firſt be ſome of 
the helting A ſſii mations, or theſe let, bid, dare, 
help; as, I did hear; let him write. 
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G. 2. The anten. of Qualities, 
hf W E are the Qualities moſily 
11 ? 


A. Zualit fs are generally placed before the 


nee They belong to; as, geod Brys, good 

Girls : Unleſs an Affirmation be between the 
Zality and the Name, and then either the 
(Jality or Name may be %; as, happy 7s 

the Man, or the Man is happy. 

The Quality is rarely ſet after the Name in 
Proſe ; 5 but *tis beautiful and harmonious in 
Perſe; vas, hail Bard divine! 

Q. If tc or more Qualities 08 to one 
Name, where are they placed ? 


A, 
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ſ. 3. Conſtruction of Particles, 77 


A. When there are more Qualities than one 
they generally come after the Name; as, a 
Man very 20% and valiant : 


'Tho* we alſo ſay, a very wiſe and valiant 
Man. 


Or, if there be but one Quality with ſome _ 


other Words depending on it, *tis generally 
aner the Name; as, a Man feilful in many 
T hings. 

A 2uality with the Words depending on it may 


be taken for oe Quality, or à Name with a Qua- 


lity and the Vardi depending on it may ſometime 


be taken for one Name; as, Fohn is a Man fkilfut 


in many Things; where ſeilful in many Things may 
be taken for a Quality, or a Man fſhilful in many 


- Things for a Name. 


Q. Where are the Qualities a, an and the 
to be placed ? | 

A. Immediately before the Name; as, a 
Man, the King ; unleſs there be another Qua- 
lity, and then 'tis uſually placed between them 
and the Name; as, a good Man. 
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6 3. The Conſtruction of Particles. 


Q. VO faid there are three Sorts of 
ty Particles, where are the firft Sort 
placed in a Sentence ( y) ? 


(Y). Pag. 68. Sect. 1. 
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A. They are generally placed after the Af- 
firmation, whole Manner they expreſs, but 


e / ualities ; as, George acts wiſty ; George 


is very brave. | 5 
Q. Where are the Second Sort placed (&) ? 
A. They muſt be placed between the Words, 

whole Relation and Dependence they expreſs ; 


O God! the Memorial of thy Love 1 Man 


from the Creation ſhould be recorded with 
Thankſulneſs by us. | 


Q. Where are the third Sort of Particles 


to be placed (a)? 

A. They muſt be placed between the two 
Propoſitions or Sentences, which they unite ; as, 
The Counſels of God are unfearchable ; for his 
Ways are not our Ways, zor his Thoughts 
our Thoughts; but, as the Heavens are higher 
than the Earth, fo are his Ways higher than 
our - Ways, and his Thoughts than our 
Thoughts. 


(z) Pag. 70. Sect. 2, | 
(a) Pag. 71. Sect. 3. 5 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


Engliſb Grammar. 


d erden te os ht 3th 


CHAP. I. 
Of AccenT and EMPHASIS, 


H I. Of Accent. 


Wir mean you by reading with 


a proper Accent ? 
I mean }; ths pronouncing of ſome. one 
H 4 Syllable 
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Syllable, whether long or ſhort (*), with a 
ſtronger Force or Streſs of the Voice, than the 
reſt of the Syllables in the fame Word ; as, 
agent (a), accent, accept, accepted, arceptation. 

(*) The Time of pronouncing Syllables (with Rules to know 


which are long or ſhort) called Quantity, was explained in 


the firſt Part of Grammar, Chap. I. and therefore need not 
be repeated here, 


Q. Can you give me no Directions for 
pronouncing Words with the proper Accent ? 

A. You may take this for a general Ob/er- 
vation, That it is the Cuſtom of the Engii/h 
to remove the Accent far from the laſt Syllable : 
But, the better to prevent Miſtakes in accent- 
ing, conſider whether your Word hath 7wo, 
three or more Syllables in it. 

Q: If it be a Word of 79 Syllables, where 
muſt the Accent be placed ? : 

A. Moſt Words of two Syllables have the 
Accent on the firſt Syllable 3 as, 4-gent, dc- 
cent, ET 

Q. What Exceptions have you to this Rule? 

A. Compound Words, the firſt Syllable being a 
Prepoſition, i.e. one of the ſecond Sort of Par- 
ticles (5), or Words which have the //? Sy/lable 
pronounced ort and the ſecond /ong, have the 
Accent on the /econd Syllable ; as, con-form, 
cha- ſtiſe. 205 | 

Nate, If an additional Ending be put to a Word 
of one Syllable ; or if the fr Syllable be long, 
and the ſecond Sort; the Accent nuſt be on the 
firſt Syllable ; as, d4rm-ed, a-pron. 

Q. If it be a Word of 7hree Syllables, 
where muſt the Accent be placed ? 4 


— 


(a) Chap. 2. Sec. 2. N. 1. 
(6) Chap. Se ; ; 


Chap. 1. g. 1. Of Accent. 81 


A. Moſt Words of three Syllables have the 
Accent on the ft; as, bra-ve-ry, bri-be-ry, 
Q. What Exceptions have you to this Rule? 

A. Compounds or Derivatives (c), which are 
made from Words of two Syllables, by having a 
Syllable put either to the Beginning or End, Keep 
the Accent on the /ame Syllable, that it was on 
in the Word of av Syllables; as, Al-mighty, A. 
aud xe ment, com-prehend, con- deſcend. 

Q. If it be a Word of more than three Syl- 
lables, where muſt the Accent be placed ? 

A. Moſt Words of more than three Syllables 
have the Accent on the /a/? but true; as, A- bi- 
li- ty, Ab- di- cdti-en, Ab- Pre- ui. G- ti. on, Co- /- 
ſen ti-4-li-ty, In-com-pre-hen-ſi-bi-li-ty. 

Q. What Exceptions have you to this Rule ? 

A. A good many Words of four Syllables have 
the Accent on the ft Syllable, and /ome on the 
lafl, or laſt but one; from ſome of which come 
Words of five Syllables, which moſly keep the 
Accent where it was before; as, ar-bi tra-ry, ar- 
bi-tre=riely 3 Ma-the mdtics, ma- the- mdi-ti- cal; 
miſ-an-der-/land, Miſun der- landing. 

Note, No common Word of above five Syllables 
bas the Accent on the two laſt Syllables. 

Some Words of fix or even Syllables have 4. 
Accents, one on the et, and the other on the 
laſt but two; but the /atter is of the greater 
Streſs, as the principal Accent; as, Juiſti-fi- ca- bi- 
en, un-phi-lo-ſo-phi-cal. 

For Examples and Exceptions to each of theſe 
Rules, ſee the Tables in the Spelling- Hot; 
which, being diſpoſed according to the Accent, 
will, I think, bring a Learner ſooner to place the 


Accent 
(c) Grammar, Pag. 1 ſack 6 and 7, 
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Accent right upon Words, than the beſt Rules 

that can be given, without practiſing him therein. 
Q. Are not ſome Words diſtinguiſbed from 

others of different Sigmfication, only by the 


Accent? 


A. Yes, ſome Names and Affrrmations ; by 


placing the Accent on the fr/? Syllable in the 


Names, and on the 4, in the Afrrmat ons ; 
as, in the following Examples. 


Names. 
An A'ccent 
A Cement 
Cõllect 
Compact 
Compound 
Conduct 
The Conhnes 
A Concert 
Conſort 
Conteſt 
Contract 
Convert 
Delert 
T'ncenſe 
O'bject 
Piéſent 
Pr6ject 
Rebel 
Record 
Refuſe 
Subject 
Torment 
Tranſport 


Affrmations, 


to accent 


0 


cement 
collect 


compact 
compound 
conduct 
confines 


concert 
confort 
conteſt 


contract 


convert 
deſert 
incenſe 
object 
preſent 
project 
rebel 
record 
refuſe 
ſubject 


torment 
tranſport 


Chap. 1. g. 2. Of Emphaſis. $3 


Names, derived from theſe Affirmations, are 
accented as they are; as, to co//ef, a Collictor, 
Collection; to object, an Objeaion. 

Theſe alſo are diſtinguiſhed by the Accent; 
Auguſt, the Month, augu/? noble; 4b/ent diſtant, 
to ab/ent ; an A'ttribute, to attribute; to conjure 
as Magicians, to conjure, charge ſtrictly; a Deſert, 
Wilderneſs, Deſert, Merit; a Minute of Time, 
minute, (mall ; frequent common, to frequent. 


OTOL 8 0 dh Ac 8 80 0 
9. 2. Of Emphaſis, 
Q. WV AT mean you by Emphaſis ? 


A. As that Frce or Streſs of the 
Voice, which is laid upon a particular Sy/lable 
in a Word, is called Accent; fo that, which is 
laid upon a particular Word in a Sentence, is 
called Emphaſis, 


Q. How is the Emphaſis to be placed on a 
Word ? 


A. To place the Emphaſis properly upon 
a Word, is to pronounce hat Word with a 


' peculiar Se or Strength of Voice, above the | 


reſt ; which gives Force, Spirit and Beauty, to 
the whole Sentence: And this Streſs is to be 
laid on that Syllable (if it be a Word of more 

than one Syllable) on which the Accent is. 
Q. How ſhall I know on whick Word in a 
Sentence to place the Emphbaſis ? 1 
A. In all Sentences, conſider what is the 
chief Deſign, or Meaning, of the Writer; for 
every 
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every Word that ſhews or expreſſes ſuch De- 
ſign, is an Emphatical Word, or one whereon 
the Emphaſis is to be placed ; as, Are you 
going to London ? 

London, or the Place you are going to, being 
the chief Thing I want to know by this Sentence, 
is the Emphatical Word; and the Air Syllable in 
London, being that whereon the Accent is placed, 
mult here be pronounced with a more than ordi- 
nary Streſs or Emphaſis. : 

If too Words be ſet in Oppoſition to each 
other, and one of them pronounced with an 


Emphaſis, the other muſt be ſ too; as, If they 


run, we will run; for our Feet are as good 
as Heirs. 

Here they, wwe, our, theirs, are Emphatical 
Words. | 

Emphatical Mords are diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral 
Books, by being printed in Talic; and in 
ſome by beginning them with a Capital, or 
great Letter. 

You may obſerve here (as it was forgot in 
the proper Place) that Capitals muſt net be 
writ in the Middle of Words, or among ſmall 
Letters; but only at the Beginning of Words, 
on the following Accounts :— At the Begin- 
ning of any Writing or Verſe in Poetry; and 
immediately a'ter a Period or Colon: At the 
Beginning of all Proper Names; National 
Qualities, or ſuch as are attributed to God ; 
Words of ſpecial Note, or very Emphatical ; 
as, John; Engliſh; Almighty; King of the 
Country, 

If any Paſſage of an Author, or what has 
been ſaid by ourtelves or others, be repeated in 

ED the 
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ide ſame Words; ; it muſt begin with a Ca- 
-pital, tho? it be not immediately after a Period 


or Colon; as, Tejus ſaid, Follow me. The 
Perſonal Name 17, and the Particle O, muſt be 
Capitals. It is uſual now to begin every 
Name (Common, as well as Proper) with a 
Capital: But, in my opinion, it is unnecetlary, 
and hinders that remarkable Diſtinction in- 
tended by Capitals. 

Q. Is the obſerving the Emphaſis of any 
great U/e ® 

A. Jes; A Speaker, that would move his 
Hearers, muſt be (or at leaſt ſeem) moved 


| himſelf with what he ſays But, by fpeaking 


without any Emphaſis, you will appear either 
nit to underſiand, or to be unconcerned about, 
what you utter, and ſo render it cure or 
unaffecting ; and, by placing it upon a wrong 
Word you will (at leaſt obſcure, but) often 
change the Meaning of your Sentence, and 

make your Intention appear quite different 
to what you a 1 as 885 N by this 


Sentence Will * rods 2 London Today ? : 
1. If the Emphaſis be laid on «7//; the An- 
ſwer may be, Yes; in ſpite of all you can ſay or 
do. 

2. If upon ; the Anſwer may be, No; bat 
my Brother will. 

3. If upon ride ; the Anſwer may be No; I 
will walk. 


4. If upon London; the Anſwer may be, No; 
I will ride iata the Country. 


5. If upon To day; the Anſwer may be, No; 
will go Tomorrow. 
In 


N 


In Reading, beſide pronouncing your Words 
with a proper Accent and Emphaſis, you 
muſt obſerve to deliver the 20h Sentence 
with an ea, unaſfected Tone or Cadence, ſuit- 
able to the Subject: To do this, imagine 
yourſelf in the Author's Place, and endeavour 
to ſpeak every Thing with the ſame Spirit, 
that it may be ſuppoſed he writ: Or, read, 
as if it were not the Work of another Perſon ; 
but what your Mind immediately dictated to 
you, and ſo as you would deliver it in Con- 
ver ation. 

Learners may ſooneſt be cured of any canting, 
affected Tone, by mimicking them. 


r 
Of STops and MARES. 


(. 1. Of Stops. 


Q. HAT is the U/ of Stops? 

A. Stops are uſed to ſhew what 
Diſtance of Time / muſt be obſerved between 
Words, in reading: And they are ſo abſolvtely 
necellary, to the better Underſtanding of what 
we read or write ; that, without duely ob- 
ſerying them, all Speech or Mriting would be 


confuſed 
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confuſed, and often liable to many AM77/con- 


flruetuns. 


Q. Which are the Stops? 

A. Thele ſix; a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Periad, Interrogation and Admiratian. A 
Comma ſtops the Reader while he may ſay, 
one; a Semicolon, one tus; a Colon, one wo 
three; a Period, Interrogation or Aimiration, 
one two three four. | 

Q.: What are the C/araders that denote 
theſe Stops or Pauſes in reading? 

A. The Characters for Stops are theſe : 

1. A Comms is like an inverted c placed at 
the Bottom of a Word, thus (). 

2. A Semicolon is a Comma with a Point 
o ver it, thus(;). | | 

3. A C:ion is two Points, thus (:). 


4. A Period is a ſingle Point at the Bottom 
of a Word, thus (.). | 


5. A Note of Interragati on, thus (?). 


5. A Note of Adi ration or Exclamation, 
thus (I). 


Q. Pray give me a ſhort Account of each 


of theſe Stops; and firſt of a Comma, where 


it is uſed ? 
A. A Comma is properly uſed between the 


ſmalleſt Members of a Sentence, in each of 


which Members is an Affirmation with its 
Name, either expreſſed or underſtood ; as, 
The Mijer becomes deaf Io the wretched, eflranges 


himſelf from the agreealle, learns Hardneſs of 


Heart, dijreliſhes every Thing that is noble, aud 


"terminates all in his deſpicable jeif. 


It is uſed between Words of the fame Kind, 
| I 2 when 


- 
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when ſeveral of them come 7ogether ; whether 
Names; as, Grammar treats of Letters, Syl- 
| icbles, Words and Sentences; Or, between 
if Qualities ; as, Fohn is a modeſt, prudent, vir- 
| t4:z25 Man: Or, between Afirmations ; as, 
ii Fohn reads, writes, ſtudies much, and converſes 
| with learned Men: Or, between the fir /? Sort 
Particles; as, John behaves mzdeſtly, pru- 
dently, and virtucuſly. 

In each of theſe, or the like Sentences, there 
is an Affirmation and its Name underſtood ; as, 
Grammar treats of Letters, Syllables, Words and 
Sentences, being expreſſed at length awouid be, 
(zrammar treats of Letters, Grammar treats of 
Syllables, Grammar treats of Words, and Gram- 
mar treats of Sentences: So John is a modeſt, 5 
prudent, virtuous Man, wor'd be, John is. a mo- q 
deſt Man, John is a prudent Man, and John is a a 
virtuous Man: Alſo, Jobs reads, writes, ſtudies | 
much, and converſes with learned Men, would be, ' 
Ju reads much, John writes much, 7obn ſtudies : 
much, and John converſes with learned Men: 4nd, Y 
John behaves modeſtly, prudently and virtuouſly, 
evou'd be, John behaves modeſtly, John behaves : 
prudently, and 7obn behaves virtuouſly. 

A Comma is alſo often uſed for a Paren= | 
the/1s, eipecially when the included Part is 
but ſhort 3 as, is Reaſons, in my opinion, are | 
well grounded, : 

if the Sentence be very ſhort, or ſome of the 
third Sort of Particles be uſed between the 
Members, the Comma is frequently omitted; 
as, Alexander conquered Aſia and eſtabliſhed 
the Monurehy of the Greeks. 

Q. Where is @ Semicolon uſed ? 


A. 
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A. A Semicolon is properly uſed is diſtin- 
giiſb the compound Memiers of a Sentence, 

By a compound Member is meant ſuch a one 
as contains, at leaſt, two ſimple Members ; and 
therefore, when a Sentence can be divided into © 
ſeveral Members of the ſame Degree, which 
are again diviſible into other ſimple Members, 
the former are to be ſeparated by a Semicolon z | 
as, If Fortune bear a great Sway cover him, Who [ 
has nicely flated and concerted every Crcum— 
flance of an Aﬀair ; we muſt not commit any 


: thing without reſerve to Fortune, l:jt ſbe have | 
. 70 great hel of us. | 
L It is not neceſſary that all the Members di- | 


vided by. a Semicolon be compound : For upon 
dividing a Sentence into great and cqual Parts, 
: if one of them be compound, all the other Parts 
! of the /ame Degree muſt be diſtipguiſne by a 
4 Semic:lon ; as, whoever 15 overtaten with Po- 
f ve1ty ; the ſame will find, that Coldnueſs, Con- 
tempt, and Injuries are ust far behind. _ 
4 Thus in a Sentence where, the whole going be- : 
| fore, the Parts follow after ; as, The Parts of 
—_— Grammar, are four ; Letters, Syllables, Words and 
Sentences. 
; Sometime Meinbers that are oppoſite to each 
3} other, but relate to the ſame Affirmation, are 
Pe parated by a Semicolon ; as, John's WMedeſty, 
> | Robert's Impudence ; John's Learning, Ro- 
3 bert's Jgncrance ; John's Pizty, Robert's Vil- 
* lainy, manife/tly appeared. 
1 Q. Where is a Colon uſed ? | 
1 A. A Colon is uſed before a ſupernumerary 
\. 3 Member of a Sentence (i. e. ſuch a Member as 
I 3 has 
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has a Dependence on what goes before, tho? 
what goes before has a compleat Senſe inde- 
pendent hereon); as, The Auguſtan Age was 
fo amanent for good Poets, that they have ſerved 
Models to all others: yet did it not yield any 
good tragic Poets. 

The /upernumerary Member is generally diſtin- 
gviſecd by ſome of the third Sort of Particles be- 
ang before it, ſuch as notwithRanding, however, 
Bat, except that, unleſs, in as much, as, yet, ſince, 
etherwwiſe, &C. 

The following Propoſition marks the Office of 
the Colon, and wherein it differs from a Semico- 
len, more preciſely. 

A Colon ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe compound 
Atembers of a Sentence, which may be divided 
into ether Members; whereof one, at leaſt, is 
compound, 

Thus in the Sentence, As we cannot diſcern the 
Shagozy moving along the Dial. Plate, ſo the Ad- 
ances we make in Knowledge are only perceived 
by the Diftance gone ober; where the two Mem- 
bers being both fmp/e, are only ſeparated by a 
Comma : In this, As wwe perceive the Shadow to 
have moved, but did not perceive it moving; % 
aur Advances in Knowledge, in that they conſift of 
ſuch minute Steps, are only perceivable by the Di- 
ance ; where the Sentence being divided into two 
«qual Parts, and thoſe compound ones, fince they 
include othe:s z we ſeparate the former by a Se- 
2ticolon, and the /atter by Comma's : But in this, 
Hs. we perceive the & hadow to have moved along 


* the Dial, but did not perceive it moving ; and it 


appears the Graſs tas grown, th nobody ever ſaw 
* grow : So the Advances we make in Knowledge, 
in that they confeft of ſuch minute Cteps, are only 

perceivatbde 


— 
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percei vable by the Diflance. Here the Advance- 


ment in Knowledge is compared to the Motion of 
a* Shadow, and the Growth of Graſs; which 
Compariſon divides the Sentence into two principal 
Parts: But fince-what is ſaid of the Movement of 
the Shadow, and the Growth of Graſs, contains 
two fimple Members, they are to be ſeparated by 
a Semicolon ; conſequently a higher Pointing is re- 
quired to /eparate them from the other Part of 
the Sentence, which they are oppoſed to: And this 
is a Colm. | 


The Semicolon and Colon are frequently, tho? 


improperly, u/ed indifferently for each other. 

When the Members, or Period, are long, we 
point higher than when ſhort ; uſing the Semicolon 
for a Comma, the Colon for the Semicolon, &c. 

Q. Where is a Period uſed ? 

A. A Period, or full Stop, is uſed at the 
Concluſion of a Sentence, when the Sen/# is 
fully compleated ; as, God is the chiefeſt Good. 

Q. Where is a Nete of Interrogation uſed ? 

A. A Note of Interrogation is uſed when 
a Queſtion is aſked ; as, What ſhall I do? 

Q. Where is a Nate of Exclamalion uſed? 

A. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration, 
is uſed when we expreſs ſomething as in @ 
Surprize or Paſſion as, O baſe Man ! 

The Voice muſt be raiſed in pronouncing of 
Sentences where this Note is uſed. 

If vr Interrogations or Exclamations come 
together, the Pauſe at each, except the laſt, ſhould 
be na more than at a Colon: as, What hawe 1 
done; What hawe 1 deſerved ; What's my Fault? 

Beſide theſe Stops, we want one, when we uſe 
Ward's of a contrary Signiſication, to what we would 
he anderſiood ; as, He's = haneſt Fellaw ; meaning 
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a Knave : Which might be well expreſs'd by 7515 
Mark i). 
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92. Of other Marks or Characters. 


Q. HAT other Marks or Characters 
are there, beſide theſe Stops, uſed 
in Writing or Printing ? 
A. Theſe following: 


1. An Accent“ 8. Crotchets [] 
2. Breve 9. Quotation 
3. Circumflex * 10. Index XF 
4. Hyphen - 11. Aſteriſm * 
5. Apoſtrophe * 12. Obeliſk + 
6, Caret , 13. Section 8 


7, Parentheſis () 14. Paragraph J. 

Q. Pray give me a ſhort Account of each 
of theſe Marks or Characters? 

A. 1. An Accent, ſet over a Vowel, ſhews 
that the Syllable, it is placed over, muſt be 
pronounced with greater Streſs than the reſt of 
the Syllables in the ſame Word; as, A gent, 
accept, accepted, Acceptdlion. 

2, A Breve, ſet over a Vowel, fignifies that 

that Syllable is to be pronounced Hort; as, 


bent, Benefit. 

3. 4 Circumflex, (or this Mark —) ſet over 
a Vowel ſignifies that that Syllable muſt be 
pronounced long; as Euphrates, Euphra tes. 

Note, The Accent, Breve and Circumflex, are 
not marked, except in Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. 
for a Guide to Learners, 
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4. A Hyphen is uſed at the End and Begin- 
ning of Lines, when a Word is parted ; Part 
being at the End of the firſt, and the Remain- 
der at the Beginning of the ſecond Line. 

In Writing, theſe Parts of Words, that be- 
gin or end Lines, muſt be entire Syllables; the 
Word being divided according to the Rules of 
Spelling. 

It is alſo uſed to connect two Words into 
one Compoimnd ; as Male- Adminiſtration, 

This Mark is alſo ſometime placed ever 4 
P/wel, to ſupply the Place of m or u, and then 


it is called a Daſh; as, Gramar, inſtead of 
Grammar. 

It is alſo uſed when ſome Letters are pur- 
polely left out, and then *tis called E!hipis ; as, 
K--g G--ge, for King George. 

5. An Apaſtrophe placed at the Head of Let- 
ters ſignifies that ſame one or more are 1% 
out for a quicker Pronunciation; as, u, for 
loved; TA, for I will ; a' ut, for ſhall ni. 

6. A Caret is writ under a Line where a 
Letter, Syllable, Word or Sentence, writ over 

229 
the Line, muſt be taten in; as, Keep , bad 
Company. 

7. A Parentheſis includes Words, that ex- 
plain or enlarge the Senſe of a Sentence; tho' 
the Words ſo included may be either put in or 
left out, and the Sentence be ſtill compleat 3 
as, Not a few there are, wha ( provided they 
may ſave their Badies) never care what becomes 
of their Souls, 


Here, 
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Here, Not a few there are, who never care what becomes 
of their Souls, 7s a compleat Sentence, if, provided they may 


ſave their Bodies be left out; and therefore it muſt be includ- 
ed in a Parentheſis. 


That, which is included in @ Parenthe/;s, muſt 


be pronounced with a different Tone from the reſt 
of the Sentence. 


Long or frequent Parentheſes ſhould be avoided, 
becauſe they render our Diſcourſe % clear, uni- 
form and agreeable ; and make Verſe like Proſe. 

8, Crotchets ( by ſome called Brackets ) 
have ſomething of the Nature of a Parentie- 
{is, being uſed to inclo/ſe Words which are in- 
ſerted for an Explanation of ſome Words be- 
fore; as, He that forſaketh not Houſe or Land, 
Ii. e. that will not part with any worldly Hope 
or Poſſeſſion, rather than do any thing contrary 
to Chriſt's Commands] is not worthy of Cr iſt. 

Crotchets are alſo uſed to incleſe References 
at length to ſome Paſſage in an Author; as, 
[See Guardian, 24 Vol. No. 135.] 

9. A Quotation is put at the Beginning of 
Words or Lines, cited out of an Author in his 
own Words; as, A good Conſcience is to the 
Soul, what Health is to the Body: It preſerves 
* a conſtant Eaſe and Seren'ty within us; and 
% more than countervails all the Calamities aud 
« Aflidtions, which can poſſibly befall us.” 

T his Mark (“) is placed at the End of the 
Paſjage quoted. 


io. An Index ſignifies that Paſſage to be very 
remarkable againſt which *tis. placed. 


11. An A/leriſm guides to ſome Remark in 
the Margin, ot at the Foot of the Page. 


Several 
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Several Aſteriſms together figaify there is 
ſomething wanting or immodęſt in that Paſſage 
of the Author. 

12. An Obeliſt (as well as the Aſteriſm) is 
uſed for References to the Margin, 

References are alſo made by parallel Lines; 
as () (!!!) Or by Letters or Figures, &c, in- 
cluded within a Parentheſis, or ſet above the 
Line; as (4) of *; {od} or *3 (ajor*; (2) 
or *. | | 

13. A Sectiau is uſed in /ubdividing a Chap- 
ter into leſs Parts. | 

It is alſo often uſed for a Reference, 

14. 4 Paragraph is chiefly uſed in the 
Bible; and fignifies the Beginning of a new 
Subject or Matter: Or, a Paragraph is uſed 


in ſabdividing Chapters or Sections into leſs 
Parts, 
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CHAP. III. 


A TABLE of the moſt uſual 
ABBREVIATIONS or CONTRAC- 


Tioxs of Werds. 


Y ABBREVIATION of Words is meant 

the ſetting a Part (as one or more Let- 

ters, Sc.) of a Word with a Period after it 
for the while Ward ; as in theſe following. 


§. I. 

A. or Anſw. Anſwer. 

A. B. or B. 4. Batchelor of Arts. 

Abp. Arch-biſhop. 

Acct: Accompt. 

A. D. Anno Domini, i. e. in the Vear of 
our Lord. 

Admm. Adminiſtrators. 

A. M. Anna Mundi, i. e. in the Year of 
the World. 

A. M. or M. A. Maſter of Arts, 
A. R. Anna Regina, i.e, Queen Anne; 

or, Anno Regni, i. e. in the Year of the 


Reign, 
eig Alt 
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Aft. P. G. C. Aſtronomy Profeſlor of 
Greham College. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B. D. Batchelor in Divinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

B. V. MH. . Bleſſed Virgin a 

Berks. Berkſhire. _ 

Bucks. Buckinghamſhire. 

C. In Number 100. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. 

Cent, Centum, i. e. an Hundred. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Cl. Clerk, or Clergyman. 

Co. County, or Company. 

Col. Colonel, or Colgſſiaus. 


C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, i. e. Kceper of the 
Seals. 


C. P. S. Cuſtos privati ei 2nd i. e. Kieper 


of the Privy Seal. 
r. Creditor. 

C. R. Carolus Rex, i. e. King Charles. 

D. Duke, Duchy, Dachel, Denali, 
1. e. Pence. 

D. D. Doctor in Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor, Debtor, or dear. 

Do. Dit. or Ditto. The ſame.” 

Dep. Deputy. 


Devon. Devonſhire. 


FO e 

E. Etquire. | 80 

e. g. or ex gr. erempli gaudi e. as fer 
Example. M avdA\ 


Exen. Expterviii 97 1 wad 7 
Ear. Executor. Iii . 
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F R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Gent, Gentleman. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, i.e, King George. 
Hats, Hampſhire. | 
Holle. Honourable. 

H.S.E. Hi fitus et, i. e. Here lies. 
Ibid. Ibidem, 1.e. in the fame Place. 

Id. T1dem, i. e. the ſame. 

i. e. id ct, that is. 

J. H. S. Jeſus Hominum Salvator, i. e. 


Jeſus the Saviour of Men. 


I. N. R. I. Feſus of end (Rex or) 


King of the Jeus. 


71. John. 
K. King. 
K. Knight. 
La. Lord. 


. 


I. Libre, i. e. Pounds. 


I. C J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

Ldp. Lordſhip. 

L. L. D. or F. D. Doctor of Laws. 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, i. e. Doctor 


of Phyſic. 


Mr. Maſter. 

Airs. Miſtreſs. 

M. S. Manuſcript MSS. Manufeript, 
N. B. Nita bene, i. e. mark well, 

N. S. New Style. 

O. S. Ol4 Style. 

Oxon. Oxford. 


O i Obedient. 


Pr. Per. By. e el 7 | 
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Philom. Plilomathes, i. e. a Lover of 
Learning. 

oe 7 Queen, or Queſtion. 

9.d, quaſi dicat, i. e. as if he ſhould "Ig 


R. Rex, or Regina, i. e. King or Queen, 
Rec. Received. 


 Keud.. Reverend. 

RN. S. S. Regiæ Societatis Secius, i. e. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 

Rt. I/pful. Right Wal. 

Sect. Section. 

S. or St. Saint. 


S. S. T P. Sacro. ſanctæ Tfeslogiæ Profe/> 


* 


for, i. e. Doctor of Divinity. 


Sol. Solution. 

J. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, i. e. a Mi- 
niſter of God's Word. 

v. hide, i. e. ſee, or Verſe. 

Viz. Videlicet, that is to ſay. 

Ut. Ultimus, i. e. the laſt. 

Hilis. Wiltſhire. 


br 7 42 E. 

Ye. The. F. Your. 

Sc. Etcetera, and the reſt, 

7ber. or Sept. September. 

Bber. or OF. October. 

ger. or Nov. November. 

Iober. or Dec. December. | 

4to. Quarto. A Book having four Leaves 
in a Sheet. 


820. Odtavo. eight Leaves. 
12m. Duziecims, . twelve Leaves 


Uſe 


'.. Col. Cam. Cbriſt's College, Cam- 
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Uſe not Contractions, except in private Affairs, 
or where it would be ridiculouſly ſingular to write 
at length, as Mr. for Maſter; becauſe they are 
often puzzling to others, and argue DiſreſpeR, if 
uſed to Superiors. 


N. N. S 829 89, 82 K.. 


g. 2. Of Numeral Letters and 
Figures, 


1 or I.. One, 
2-1 1% 


„e. 

© VI. Six. 
VII. Seven 
8 VIII. Eight. 
g IX. Nine 
10 . Ten.“ 


11 XI. Eleven. 
12 XII. Twelve. 
13 XIII. Thirteen. 
I, XIV. Fourteen, 
15 XV, Fifteen. 


16 XVI. Sixt 

17 XVII. Seventeen. 
18 XVIII. Eighteen. 
19 XIX, Nineteen. 
20 XX. Twenty. 
30 XXX. Thirty. 
40 XL, Forty. 


50 
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50 L. Fifty. 
60 LX. Sixty. 
70 LXX. Seventy. 
80 LXXX. Eighty. 
go XC. Ninety. 
100 C. One Hundred. 
200 CC. Two Hundred. 
300 CCC. Three Hundred. 
400 CCCC, or CD. Four Hundred. 
500 D, or IO. Five Hundred. 
600 DC. Six Hundred. 
700 DCC. Seven Hundred. 
800 DCCC. Eight Hundred. 
goo DCCCC. Nine Hundred. 
1000 M, or CIO. One Thoutand. 
1746 M. DCC. XLVI. One Thouſand Seven 
Hundred and Forty- ſix. | 
M ſtands for a Thouſand, becauſe *tis the firſt 
Letter of Mille; which M was formerly. writ C13, 
the half of which is Dor D: And C the firſt 
Letter of Centum' an Hundred, was writ Z, the 
half of which is L for 50: And & denotes 10, 


"becauſe *tis made of two 's or twice hve ; and 


Y denotes 3, becauſe the Roman Meaſure of five 
Ounces was of that Shape. 


Ales Numeral Letter, ſet beſare a greater, 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the 


leſs is; hut being ſet after. the greater, adds ſo 


many 79 the greater as the lets ſtands for; as, 
I is dur, but VI. Six. 
IX. Nine XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. LX. Sixty. 
CD. Four Hundred. DC. Six Hundred. 
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C H A P. IV. K 
Of the DRRIVATION of Works. 
eee eee 


F. 1. 07 Derivative Names. 


AM Es in hip ſignify Office, Employ- 
ment, or Condition, as, Ningſbip, i. e. 

the Office of a King; Partnerſhip, i. e. the 
State or Condition of Partners. 

Names in dom ſignify Office or Dominion, 
with or without Power; or the Place where 

uch Oſſice is held, as Popedom, i. e. the Of- 
hce of a Pope, or Dominions of a Pope. 
Names in ricł alſo en a fame ; as, 
Biſbaprict. 

From neſs added to the End of Qualities 
come Names ſignifyihg the: Eſence of the 
Thing; as, from white, whiteneſs. 

Names in head or. hood, ſignify State, Con- 
ien or By ; 36 Gedtead, WWidowhod. 


From 
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From er put to the End of Afirmations 
come Names fignifying the Agent or Deer; 
and from ing the Action; 3 As, from teach, 
teacher, teaching. 

Names ſignifying the Aion, &c. are ſome- 
time made by adding ment, age or ant; as, 
Commandment, Tillage, Appearance. Many 
derived from the Latin end in ion; as, Cor- 


reftion ; and many e as, Doctrine, 
Lecture, &c. 


e ana 
s 2. Of Derivative Qualities. 


Rom y, ous, full or. ſame, added to the 
End of Names, come Qualit es ſignify ing 
e 


nty or Fulneſs ; as, wealthy, joyous or joyful, 
e ü 


From leſs added to Names come Qual ties 
ſignifying Want; as, ſenſeleſs. 
From en added to Names come Qualities 
ſignify ing the Matter whereof a Thing is made; 
as, Golden: And ſometime the Name it ei, is 
uled as a Quality; as, a Gold Cup. 
. From ly or i added to * come Qua- 
lities ſignify ing Likeneſs, Or belonging 10; as, 
' earthly, childiſh. 
1h put to Qualities leſſens their Signification ; 
as, ſofttfh. G 
Some National ualities end! in ic, and >” 
nify of or belonging to; as, Germanic. A 


K 4 L. 
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. 3. W Words derived en the 
„„einen 


Oſt. Englih Words of n are tlas one 


M Sable or which are not derived from 
Words of ane Syllable, are derived. from the 


Latin, for which obſerve theſe General Rules; 
which may be of uſe to thoſe that would learn 


Latin, or that, having learnt it, would retain 
it, ſo far as 'tis uſeful for the underſtanding 


Engliſh. 

1. Moſt Engih Names ending in nce Or ꝙ, 
come from Latin Words in tia ; as, Tempe- 
rance, Clemency, from Temperantia, Clementia. 

2. Names in aon are made Englii/h, by ad- 
ding u; as, Vueſtion, Ran, from . 
Rel gio. | 

3. Names in H, by putting ty for tas; as, 


Liberty, Charity, from L'bertas, Charitas. 


4. Names in ade, by Changing into e; as, 
Fortitude, Gratitude, from nde, Grati- 
tudo, 

5. Qualities in d, by caſting away 15; as, 
rig, gor, id, from rigidus, Herr dus. 

6. Qualities i in t, nor, with e final, by 
putting 2 for us; as, mute, fudint, . 
from mutus, ſupinus, obſcus us. 

Qualities | in ut, by putting 11 for ns; as, 


latent, vigilant, from latens, vigilans. 


8. Qualities in 4% by caſting away is; 4, 
liberal, general, from liberalis, generalis. 


There 


a a. a OW. 
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There are alſo many Words derived from 
the Latin not reducible to any Rule; as, Na- 


ture, ingenuous, to di He, from Natura, inge- 
nuus, diſpono. 


FFC 
PPB 


CHAP. V. 


4 brief Explanation of the Particles 
uſed in Cen. 


F theſe Particles, ſome are originally Eng- 
lis, ſome Len and ſome Greek, 


Q* 9 1 


. 72428 b 666 P b bg. 
$ 1. Of the Engliſh Particles. 


Knowledge of theſe Particles will con- 
tribute not a little, to the underſtanding 
the Signification of many difficult Compound 
Words, wherein they are uſed-. 

A is uſed for on or in; as, @ Hot, a Bed, 
I. e. on Foot, in Bed: And ſometime is of no 
Signification ; as, @ri/e, or riſe. 

Bs ſometime ſignifies about, by or nigh, for, 
from, or in; as, beſtir, beſide, beſpeak, behead, 
betimes, 


| 
| 
| 
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betimes, i. e. ſtir about, by or' nigh the Side, 
ſpeak for, ſeparate the Head from the Body, 
in time: It alſo often ſignifies nothing, or 
begins Words inſignificant without it; as, be- 
witch, begin. 

For denies or deprives; as, to forbid, for- 
ſwear, i. e. bid a Thing not to be, [wear a 
Thing not true. 


Fore ſignifies before; as, foreſee, i. e. ſee 
before. 


Mis ſignifies wrong; as, m Male, i. e. take 
wrong. 

Over fi onifies Superiority 'or "Exceſs ; ; 88; 
2 over-haſty, 1. e. run faſter, too 
haſty | CET TRY NY 

Out alſo fignifies Superiority ;" as, outrun, 

Un before Dualities ſignifies not; as, unſound, 
i. e. not ſound: But before Imation, it 
ſignifies more; for it  deſiroys or undoes,, what 
has been done; as, unbind, i. e. looſe a Thing 
that is bound. 


Up ſignifies above ; as, up le, i. e. the Side 
above. 


With ſignifies againſt or from ; as, wit h- 
Hand, roth held, i. e. ſtand againſt, hold from. 


4p i te 3 7 tote te tf tp te Me ln Oe le ie ie le te te te i he 
9. 2. Of the Latin Particles. 


A® and Abs ſignify rom; as, to abuſe, abſ- 
irad, i.e. to pervert a Thing from its 
proper Uſe, to draw away from. 4 


Chap. 5. $.2. Of Latin Particles. oy 


Ad ſigni fies to or at; as, to adio n, i. e. join 
to. 7 
Ante ſignifies Before; as, antedate; i. e. 
date before. 

Circum ſignifies about; as, circumſcribe, i. e. 
draw about. 

Con ſignifies with or together ; as, conform, 
i. e. comply with. 
Contra (or counter) ſignifies againſt ; as, to 

contradift, counternand, i. e. gainſay, diſannul 

a Command. 


De ſignifies off or from; as, deduce, i. e. 
infer from. 

Dis ſignifies not; as, to diſagree, i, e. not 
to agree. 

E or ex ſignifies out; as, to emit, exclude, 
i. e. caſt out, ſhut out. 

Extra ſignifies above ; as extraordinary, i. e. 
above ordinary. 

In moſtly ſignifies vt; as, inhuman, i. e. 
not human: Unleſs in Words writ either in 
or en; as, engraue or imgraue, 

Inter ſignifies between ; as, interline, i. e. 
write between two Lines, Euter is ſometime 
uſed ſor inter in Words derived from the 
French. e 

Intro ſigniſies into or within; as, introduce, 
i. e. bring into. 

Per often fignifies through 3; as, perforate, 
L e. pierce thro gh. 

Pe ſt ſignifies after; as, Poſtſcript, i. e. writ 
after. | ; 

Pre (or pre) ſignifies before; as, pre-engage, 
i. e. engage before-hand. 

Pro 
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Pro (beſide many other Senſes) often ſigni- 
nifies fer or forth; as, provide, produce, i. e. 
take care for, bring forth, 

Preter ſignifies above or againſt ; as preter- 
natural. * 

Re generally ſignifies again; as, re-enter, 
i. e. enter again. Sometime it only enlarges 
the Signification of the ſimple Word; as, 
replete. | 

Retro ſignifies backwards ; as, Retroſpeftion, 
i. e. a looking back. | 115 
Se ſignifies without or by itſelf; as, ſeclude, 
felett. | 

Sub (or ſubter) ſignifies under; as, ſubſcrile, 
ſubterfuge. | : | 

Super ſignifies upon, ever or above; as, 
Super ſcription, ſupernatural. 


Tra often ſignifies over or beyond; as, 

tranſgreſs, i. e. go beyond: . Sometime the 
moving or changing from one Place or Thing 
to another; as, tranſplant, transform. | 

Theſe, ad, con, dis, ex, in, ob, ſub, often 
change their laſt Letter into the Conſen ant, 
that the Word, to which they are joined, 
- begins with; as, ac-cept,. col-lect, dif-fident, 


 ef-face, il-legal, . poſe, ſup- poſe. 
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G. . . &. &. . M. $44 &. &. 44-444 & 4 44-4 
(. 3. Of the Greek Particles. 


4 Signifies not ; as, anonymous. 


Amphi (4'u@i) ſignifies on both Fides or 
| | about; as, amphibious. 


Anti (arri) ſignifies againſt ; as Antagon'/?, 


Antichriſtian, 
EE Ana (ard) fignifies again; as, Analbaptiſt. 
Hyper (use) ſignifies over or above ; as 
» 1 FHpyperbole. | | 
- Hypo (um) ſignifies under; as Hypocri;y. 
ys | Meta (pete) implies change; as, meta- 
morphoxe. 
5, | Peri (xe) ſignifies about ; as, Periplery. 
e 


Syn (e) fignifies with or together ; as, 
8 Fyntax. 


Some Particles have other Significations, 
en beſide theſe mentioned; but, they are ſo 


i ſeldom uſed, in Engliſh, with thoſe Accep- 
| tations, I choſe to omit them. 


N 
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CHAP... . 


O/ Tropes and Figures. 
$ 1, Of Tropes. 


TRoOPE is a Word Changed from its 

proper and natural Signification to 
another, with which it has ſome Relation or 
Connexion. 

T ropes are uſed for Neceſſity, Emphaſis, or 
Decency : For Neceſſity, when we want plain 
and proper Words to expreſs our Meaning ; 
for Emphaſis, when the proper Words we 
have, are not ſo comprehenſſve and ſignificant ; 
for Decency, when plain Language would 
give Offence and Diſtaſte to the Reader or 
Hearer. And therefore, 

Tropes are improper and faulty, if they be 
laviſhly crowded into a Diſcourſe ; or, if the 
Relation between them and the proper 
Word they are uſed for, be not eaſy 
and wnforced ; or, if they be taken 


- from ſuch Things as are not underſtood 


without much Reading or Learning; becauſe 


in theſe Caſes they ob/eure the Diſcourſe : 
They 


RE 
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They are alſo :mproper, if their Dignity be not 
ſuited to the Dignity of the Thing, by 
expreſling more or l/s than the T hing 1<quires 3 
becauſe then the Expreſſion becomes va 
and ridiculous : And laſtly, they mu? not 
convey any led Idea to the Mind ; becauſe 
then they pervert the chief Deſign of Speech, 
by corrupting the Morals, The principal 
1 ropes are theſe following: 

A METAPHOR is a Simile or Compariſon, 
intended to enforce the Thing we ſpeak of, 
without the Signs of Compariſon : Or, it is 
when we ſay one Thing is or does ſomething 
elſe, which it has only ſome Relation or 
Likeneſs to; as, Gad is a Shield to good Aen. 
They gape after Ci. e. earneſtly deſire] Riches. 
The Fields laugh and ſing [i. e. are green and 


beautiful]. He has a Heart of Steel (i. e. a 
bard Heart]. 


* Hereby we do not mean that God actually is a Shield; but 


that as a Shield guards him, that bears it, againſt the Strokes and 


Attacks of his Enemies; ſo God protects good Men from 
Malice and Misfortunes. 


Ihis Trope is of great Uſe to engage the 
Reader's Attention; which would be otherwiſe 
tired, in Deſcriptions of a great Length, or 
Diſcourſes on mean or common Subjects... 
See P/a/m xviii. 2. xxiii. 1. Ixii. 7. | 

ALLEGORY is the Continuation of ſever 
Metaphors, all through the ſame Sentence or 
Diſcourſe ; when we ſpeak of one Thing, 
but would be underſtood of another; as, 
Rub not the Scar, left you open again the 
ound that is healed, and fo canſe it ta blecd 
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gfreſb [i. e. Renew not any old Quarrel, for 
Fear of the Miſchiefs attending it]. 
Sce Pſalm li. 18 Gal iv. 22, 23, 24. Epheſ. 
vi. 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17. 1 Peter ii. 6, 7, 8. 

Our Saviour's Parables are Allegories; ſo are 
Aſſep's Fables, Oc. 

All the Metaphors, uſed in one Allegory, 
muſt have an Agreea3lereſs to the rt of 
them ; that is, be taken from the ſame Thing, 
«nd not others. 

The following Lines are faulty in this ReſpeQ 3 
v here the Poet begins with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends with a Sea, and taking Arms againſt a 
Sea. 

To be, er not to be, that is the Queſtion 

I lether tis nobler in the Mind to juffer 

The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune; 

Or to lade Arms“ againſt a Sca of Troubles, 

Ard by oppoſing, end them? 

»AMetepher is often thus abus'd, by having inconſiſtent 
Werds jcined with it: To prevent which, ſuppoſe your 
Aſctapters actually painted before you, and you'll cafily 
judge of their Propriety; and ſo throw every Thing out of 
your 57 g, that may not be retai ed in the Picture. Thus 
ma Picture mogine a Man drawn armed, Sc. to engage the 


Sea, a: d ycu diſcover the Abſurdity of the Expreſſion, tale 
Amt ageinſt a Sea, See Spefator, 8th Vol. No. 595. 


MeTonymMyY is the putting oe Name tor 
ether, not fer a Similitude or Compariſon, 
tut for ſome other 4#7niiy or near Relation; 
ard is principally uſed five Ways. 

1, When the Cauſe, Inventor, or Author, 
is put for a Thing dane, invented, or compoſed ; 
28, J called for a Drought in the Barth i. e. 
Fa mine cauled by Drought]. They have, 
Moſes and the Prophets [i. e. the Writings of 

Moſes 
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Moſes and the Prophets]. He reads Horace 
aud Homer [i. e. their Work J. 

2. When the Eedt, or Thing done, is put 
for the Cauſe or Doer; as, a bloody Var 
D. e. War ca ſing Bloouſhed]. He is become 
my S vation [1. e. my Saviour or Author of 
my Sa. vation]. A deaf end dumb Spirit [i. e. 
a Spirit that my»kes thoſe poſſeſſed with it 
deaf and dumb]. 

3. When tae Containing is put for the 
Thi-g contained; as, Icall Heaven and Earth 
to witneſs [i. e. all in Heaven and E-rth}. 
It ſhall be more t-lerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah [i. e. the People of Sodom and 
Gomorrah] Hie drunk his Glais [i. e. tue 
Liquor in i]. 

4. When the Sg is put ſor the Thing 


ſignified ; as, The Sceptre /hall not depart 
from F dah [i. e. Sovereignty]. In like 


Manner we uſe the Gown for Prieſt hood, 
Heapons tor War, &c. 

5. When a Common Name is put for a 
Proper Name, or a Proper fir a Common; 
as, Tie Roman Orator Ti, e. Cicero]. He ts 
2 Solomon [i. e. a wiſe Man]. See Geneſis 
xxv. 23. John xi. 25. Mark i. 33. Matthew 
XXVi. 26, 28. Luke xxii. 19, 20. 

SYNECDOCHE 1s, I. when the /7Þ/e is put 
for a Part, or a Part for the Role; as, 
ark xiü. 13. Yeſha!l be hated of all Ten for 
my Name's Sake [i. e. all wicked Men or lv ?. 
7551. ty 8211 of Freach Tr inſerts F.C. Deny, 

i " 
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2. When a General is put for a Particular 
of the ſame Kind, or a Particular for a 


General; as, All Fleſh had corrupted their 
IWays [i. e. Men, and not Beaſts]. I will 


not truſt in my Bow, neither ſhall my Sword 


fave me [i. e. no Sort of Weapons]. | 
3. When the Singular is put for the Plural, 
or the Plural for the Singular; as, The Ox 
knoweth his Owner, and the Aſs his Maſter's 
Crib ſi. e. Oxen and Aﬀes]. Tephthah was 


buried in the Cities of Gilead {i. e one of the 


Cities]. 

4. The Matter for the Thing made of that 
Matter; as, They eat the fineſt Wheat, and 
drink the fweetefft Grape [i. e. Bread and 


Wine]. ——See Prov. xi. 26, Mark xvi. 15. 


Job. xiv. I. P/alm cxv. 4. bh 
A Metonymy and Synecdache are very offer 


uſed for Variety only, to avoid Repetitions of the 
ſame Words, which would be diſagreeable. 


HyPERBOLE repreſents Things greater or 
lefs, better or worſe, than they really are; in or- 
der to raiſe Admiration or Love, Fear or Con- 
tempt ; as, He ran ſwifter than the Wind. 
You creep flotter than @ Snail. Saul and 
Jonathan were ſwifter than Eagles, and 


flranger than Lions. The Waves mount up 


to Heaven. and go down to the Depths. 
See Geneſis xxxii. 12. Job xxv. 6. John 


3 


This is a bold Trope, but we muſt be cautious 
in the Ule of it, neither to ſoar too high, nor fink 
too low, To admire Trifles and deſpiſe Excel- 


lencies, 
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lencies, is a ſure Sign of either Weakneſs or 

Envy. | 
Irony is when we ſpeak quite contrary 


to our Thoughts, but ſhew it by the Tue of 


our Voice; as, He is à very honeſt Fellow 
ſi. e. a Knaye]. Milo was but a weak Man 
oho carried an Ox a Furlong on his Back. 
See Gen. iii. 22. 1 Kings xvili. 27. Mat. xxvi. 
W Ironies render a Villain more odious, 
than a long and true Detail of his Vices. 

SARCA&zM is when we ſpeak ironically, but 
with much Keenneſs, towards one in Di/ftre/s ; 
as, Thou that deſtroyeſt the Temple, and buildeſt 
it in three Days; ſave tby/elf. 

Such was this Speech ef Queen Tomyris over 
the Head of King Cyrus, when ſhe had cauſed it 
to be thrown into a Veſſel full of Blood; Now 
Cyrus glut thyſelf with Blood, which thou haſt ſo 


much thirſied after.—— See Pſalm cxxxvii. 3. 
Matthew xxvil. 29, 42. 


CATACHRESITS is when for Hart of a pro- 


per Word, or when the proper Word is not /obold 
and ſurpriſing, we borrow a Word from ſome 
other Thing; as, T hey eat up the Sins of my 
Peop e. Let my Eight Hand forget her Cunning. 
I turned to ſee the Voice. — See Fer, xlif. 10. 
i Kings x, 4. Amos viii. 4. 
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N ee gegen vn 
F 2. Of Figures. 


FIGUR E is a Proſe, or ©-: tence, finer 
42d nobler than wh. bee im common 
and ran y Spe kits | 

Figures ate ue io =π]ꝰ⁰] , by clearing 
difficult Truths; to (eight, by makirig a 
Style ple ſant and pathet cal; to move, by 
awakening and fixing A tention. And 
therefore, 

They are improper and faulty, if they have 
only a Pomp of Morde, without ſolid Senſe; 
becauſe that is a Sound vil haut Signification : 
If they be carry'd to a d./þroportionate Length; 
becauſe then, inſtead of being nervous and 
plealing, they become % and 7irejome 2 
Or, it they appear affe&edly laboured, and 
ranged into nice and ſcrupulous Periods ; 
becauſe then, beſide being tireſome, they 
render the Speaker ſuſpected of Hypocriſy, in 
attempting to delude his Hearers by falſe and 
feigned Reaſoning. 

There are many Figures, the principal of 
which are theſe following : 5 


DovuBTING e, when we argue with ourſelves 
upon 

+ There inſert the Greek Names of theſe Figures, tho? not 
fo inteWFgible to an Erglifh Scholar, fr the U e of thoſe that 


5 5 1 12238 ers 9. » 
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upon a preſſing Difficulty, and ſeem doubtful! 
how to determine; as, What Pall J da? 
Shall I appear to thoſe I once neglected? Or, 
ſhall T implore thoſe, who naw for ſake me? 
See Job ix. 19, 20. xvi. 6, Palm cxxxix. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Theſe. Figures, by the ſeveral Paſſions or 
Beauties they more or leſs expreſs, ſhew the 
Speaker's Sincerity and unfeigned Concern for his 
Cauſe, and ftrongly affet the Hearers : This 
Figure is uſed to move Tenderneſs or Compaſſion 
for the Sufferer. 

CoRRECTION 6,when,fearing we have ſail 
more or lels than the Thing required, we 
recall it, as it were, by another Phraſe, and 
correct the Error; as, What is it can give 
Men the Heart and Courage; but I recall 
that Ward, becauſe it is not true Courage, but 
Fool Hardineſs, to out-brave the Fullgments of 
God, Such was their Folly : Filly, did I call 
it | Rather int:lerable Impudence. - Sce 
Aets xxvi. 27. 1 Cor. vii. 10. xv. 10. 

By this Figure a Speaker prevents Objections, 
and fires his Hearers with his own Paſſion. 

SUPPRESSION y, when, through Rage, Fear, 
Modeſty or Sorrow, we /appreſs, or break off 
a Sentence, before it be finiſhed ; but ſo, that 
our Meaning may be clearly underſtood ; as, 
Whom Tl. — but now we muſt think of the” 
preſent Matter. —— dee Pſalm vi. 3. Luke 
xix. 42. : 


On1ss0w 
WT Epanorthoſis. YT Apoftope ſer. 
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1 Omiss10N , when we pretend to eit, or 

| conceal, what we declare; as, I /hall paſs by 
his Gluttony, Drunkenneſs,. and brutal Lifts ; 
his Treachery, Malice, and Cruelty.-— See 
Philemon, v. 19. 

By this Figure an artful Orator ſhews what 

Variety of Reaſons he has to ſupport his Cauſe ; 

as alſo his Mogefty and Fear of tiring his Hearers : 
Hereby too he propoſes his weaker Arguments, 
the bare mentioning of which may win upon the 
Audience; but which, if enlarg'd upon, might 
perhaps diſguſt, 

ADDRESS e, when, in an extraordinary 
Commotion, weturn our Diſcourſe from the 
Audience, and direct it to ſome other Thing, 
living or dead; as, . 1 Cor. xv. 55. O Death, 
where 1s thy Sting? O Grave, where is thyVicto- 
ry?— See Job xvi 18. P/ſalmii. 10. Iſaiah i. 2. 

 CoMMUNICATIONC, when we appeal to 
our Hearers, and ask their Ovinion upon the 
Queſtion in Debate; as, Now therefore, O 
Inhabitants and Men of Fudab, judge, I pray 
you, between me and my Vineyard ; what could 
hade been done more to my Vine, that I have 
not done in it? See Fob xxxiv. 18, 19. 
xxx v. 6, 7, 8. Iſaiab x. 3, 4. li. 12, 13. Ezel. 
XViii. 25. Micah vi. 3. Mal, i. ©, 8. iii. 2. 
Rom. ii. 21, 22, 23. 3 

SUSPENSION, when, enlarging Upon our 
Subject, we keep our Hearers in Syſpenſe, 
expecting ſome confiderable Concluſiun; as, 


J Paralipfis. « Apoſtrepbe. & Ana cænefis. 
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O God! Darines is nit moe 91pofite to Light, 
Frojt to Fir-, Rage and Haired to Love, 
Tepe lte Calm, Pati to Pleaſu e, or Death 
to Life, than Sin to Thee. — — See Pſalm 
Ixvii. 30, 31. Fer. vi. „ 6, 7. Etet. xviil 
5, 6, 7, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Nom. xvi, 
25, 26, 27. Philip. iv. 8. 

This Figure is often improv'd by tranſpofing 
the Order of the Words in a Sentence; and mutt 
never be uſed, unleſs the Ciaſe or Subject be 
ewgighty. | 

INTERROGATION $3, when, through any 
Commotion, we ask Qſtions and give Anſwers, 
as if in a Conference or Dialogue 3 as, Are 
they Hebrews ? ſo am 1: Are they Iſraelites? 
fo am : Are they the Seed of Abraham? 
fo am I: Are they Miniſters of Chriſt ? (I ſpeak 
as a Fool) I am more. See Job xiv. 4. 
XXXVi. 19. Pſalm xxiv. 3, 4, 10. Prov. xxiii. 
29, 30. {/aiah xxviii. 9. xxxvii. 23. Mal. 
iii. 8. Rom. iii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 27. Vi. 1, 2, I5. 

PREVENTION , when we ſtart an Oßhhection, 
which might be made by our Ad verſary, and 
| give an Anſwer it; as, Same Men will ſay, 

ow are the Dead raiſed up; and with what 
Body do they come? Thou Fool, that which 
thou ſotbeſi is not quickned, except it die, &c. 
| See £ze#k. xyiii., 25. Ram. ix. 19, 20, 


Prevention wins upon the Hearers, by ſhewing 
the Speaker's great Fore/icht. 
CONCESSION , When we grant a Thing 
freely 
& Dialogi/mus, « Prolepfis, & Synchorefis and 
Per ediatele. | | 


"120 END. 
freely that might be denied to obtain another 
Thing that we deſire; as, 7 allow the Greeks 
Learning and Skill in many Sciences; Sharpneſs 
of IVit, and Fluency of Tongue : I ſhall not 
deny them any Thing elſe, they can juſily claim; 
| but that Nation was never eminent for Tender- 


« neſs of Conſcience, and Regard to Faith and 


Truth. Let him be ſacriligious, let him be a 
Robber, let tim be Chief of all Wickedneſs and 
Vice, yet flill he is a good General. 

It appears by theſe Examples that this Figure 
is ſometime favourable, in the Beginning, but 
ſevere in the End; and ſometime the contrary. 


14,15, 16, 17, 18. Prov. xx. 17. James ii. 19. 
PERMISSION x. When we invite our Enemy 
to do us all the Mi/chief he can; but ſo, as to 
give him a Senſe and Horror of his Cruelty; 
as, Let them then, ſince the Genius of the Age 
is ſo careleſs and corrupt, be liberal out of the 
Fortunes of cur Allies ; let them be compaſſionate 
to the Thieves of the Treaſury ; but let them 
not diſpoſe of our Blood, and, while they ſpare a 
few profligate Viliains, go to deſtroy all good 
Men. — See Eccleſiaſtes xi. g. 
By this Figure, aftzy we have uied the 
beſt Arguments we can, we ſometime artfully 
leave our Hlearers to their own Will (it being 
natural for Mankind to aſſent ſooneſt to what 


Lerd 
A Epitroge, 5 


See Job xix 26. xx. 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 15. xxvii. 
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is not violently impoſed on them); as, ehο 
xxiv. 25. Fit ſeem evil to you to ſerve the 
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—— See 1 Kings xviii. 21. 


REePETIT1ON (wu), when we gracefully of” 
emphatically repeat either the fame Mords, or 


Lord, chuſe you this Day whom you will ſerve. 


the ſame Sen/e in different Words; as, The Lord 


is my Rock, and my Fortreſs, and my Deli- 
derer; my God, my Strength, in whom I will 
truſt ; my Buctler, and the Horn of my Sal- 
vation, and my high Tawer. dee P/alm 
xvili. 1. Prov. ii. 2, 3. iv. 14, 15. 1/aiah xli. 
20. li. 11. 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. 
Proper Repetitions expreſs our ¶Murance of the 


Juſtice of our Cauſe ; and = Strength or Luſtre 
to our Diſcourſe (and ſo make deeper Impreſhons 


on our Hearers), by raiſing ſome new Thought, or 
iving a muſical Cadence and Harmony to the 
Period : Otherwiſe they muſt be avoided as 
trifling. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION (Y), when, inſtead of 
ſpeaking in direct Terms, we expreſs ourſelves 
by Way of Paraphraſe, in Words ſofter and 


leſs offenſive to the Ear; as, Milo's Servants, 


without the Command, Knowledge, er Preſence 
ef their Maſter, did what every Boly would 
expec! from the.r own Servants in the like 
Caſe. b 

* are Ciceros Words, when he was de- 
fending Milo, charged with the Murder of Clo- 
dius; where he avoids mentioning the Words 
killed or fabbed, for fear of offending the People. 
—— Se Jou Mxxlii. 14. Ecclefraſtes xii. 5. 

Circumlacution gives the Hearers a good Opi- 
nion of the Prudence e of the Speaker. 


Ie 
% Synonymia and Exergaſia, (v) Periphrer 
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It is ſometimes uſed ozly for Vas iety of Eæpreſſion, 
| that we may not tire our Hearers with frequent 
| Repetitions, | 
| GRADATION (E), When the Diſcourſe of: 
| cends or deſcends, as it were, by Degrees; cab 
| 


| Phraſe or Member of the Sentence ariſing out 
| of the foregoing, and extending the Senſe, till / 
| the Period be beautifully finiſhed ; as, A/ter 4 
4 we have prattijed good Actions a while, they p 
become * ; and, when they are eaſy, we begin 2 
| 7o take Pleaſure in them; and, wien they pleaſe , 
us, wwe do them frequently ; and, by Frequency of Z 

Has, a Thing grows into a Habit; and, @ G 

«onfirn'd Habit is a ſecond R'nd of Nature; 

aud fo far as any Thing is natural, ſo far it is b 

neceſſary, and we can hardly do otherwiſe ; nay, —_ 

20 do it many Times, when we do not think of it, F. 

— dee Matthew x. 40. Rem. v. 3, 4,5. be 

vn, 30. x. 14, 15. 2 Peter i. 5, 6, 7. th 

By thus improving on a Subject, a Speaker 32 
ſhews he has Hridly and judiciou/ly examin'd the fin 
Matter, and ſo ſecures the Favour of his Hearers. $, 

When we would have our Diſcourſe expreſs 5 
ſome violent, haſfly Paſſion, we leave out — 
Ap (e); as, Haſte; flee ; try Fortune; ſee . 
5 ſime diſtant Land. And, when we would ol 


| | have what we ſay appear very ſo/emn and | 

= emphatical, we put in AND (), or ſome of the Th 

ſecond Sort of Particles, before every princi- of 

pal Word or particular Member of the 

Sentence ; as, Sleep, and Wine, and Feaſts, 60 
and Strumpeis, and Bagnio's, and Reſt, had 
| weakened 


| 
| 
| 


(2) Climas. (6) Ayndeton. (x) Polyyndetov. 
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weakened both their Bodies and their Minds. 
See Fer. xlix. 8, 30. Joel iii. 9. Rom. viii.3 8, 39. 

SEEMING CONTRADICTION (e), when the 
Words, or Members, of a Sentence, at firſt View 
ſeem io contradict each other, but, upon 
ſfiri&er Examination, the Senſe is found to be 
perfectly conſiſient; as, She, that liveth in 
Pleaſure, is dead while ſhe liveth, See 
Fob xxii. G. Prov. xi. 24, 25. J/aiah xlii. 18. 
2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. vi. 9, 10. | 

This Figure, when perfeR, raiſes the Hearer's 
Admiration, by ſhewing a bold and enter pꝛriſing 
Genius. 

OPPos1T10N (s), when we illuſtratea Thing 
by comparing it with its Contrary, or placing it 
near it; as, Thus ſaith the Lord, behold, my 
Servants ball eat, lut ye all be hungry; 
behold, my Servants ſhall drink, but ye hall be 
thir/ly ; behold, my Servants. ſhall rejoice, but 
je ſhall be aſhamed ; tebold, my Servants ſball 
ing for Toy of Heart, but ye: ſhall-howl for 
Sorrow of Heart, and ſhall howl for Vexation of 
Spirit,. See Fob xxxvi. 11, 12. P/alm 

xxxvii. 21, 22. Iſaiab i. 18, 19, 20. Mal. iv. 
1, 2, 3. Rom. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. v. 18, 19. 


vi. 23. viii. 5, 13. 1 Ju i. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


CoMPARISON (7), when we illuſtrate one 
Thing by comparing it to another, becauſe 
of ſome Relation or Likeneſs between them ; 
as, As the reaſonable Soul and Fleſh is one Man, 


Gad and Man is one Chriſt. See Fob 
bs WS Ar. 

) Oxymoron and Syuæceiefit. (;) Antithefi. 

, (7) Parabote, . . 
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xiv. 2. xxiv. 19. Palm xlii. 1. Iſaiah xxxvib 
27. Rom. xii. 4, 5. Jer. xvii. 11. | 
Good Compariſons /?rengthen and beautify a | 
Diſcourſe, by ſtarting new+ and entertaining Ima- 
Compariſons are allowable, tho? they do not 
exactly agree in every Particular, provided the chief 
and eſſential Parts bear a true Proportion; and there- 
fore Care muſt be taken that we run them not too 
far, and thereby diſcover the Diſparity. | 
In great Subjects Compariſons taken from /e/5 
Things relieve and refreſb the Mind, that had 
been . kept upon the Stretch of cloſe Attenti- 
on; and, when taken from great and ſublime 
Things, they beighten and improve a mean Sub- 


few Words and without Formality. 1B 

LivELY DESCRIPTION (o), is ſuch a clear of 
Repreſentation of a Thing ab/ert, whether real I ;;, 
or imaginary, as gives the Hearer as perfect an F x; 
Idea of it, as if it were preſented to his Sight; 7 
as, Their Threat is an open Sepulchre'; with Z 
their Tongues they have uſed Deceit; the x1; 
Poiſon of Aſps is under their Lips; whoſe Mouth E. 
is full Curſing and Bitterneſs: Their Feet | «+ 
are ſwift to ſhed Bld. Deſirutiion and || vel 
Miſery are in their Mays; and the Way of 
Peace have they not known : There is no Fear 
of God before their Eyes. 1 

It may be by this Figure (e) that Human 
Shape and Affections are attributed to God in 
Scripture, to give us the clearer Idea of his ien 
| * Being We 
(o) Hypotypoſor, Diatypofis, and Ethopeia. n 
(ep) Andropepetbia. | } 


: - ord ſee. 
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Being and Attributes; as, Incline thine Ear, 
O Lord, and hear : Open thine Eyes, O Lord, 


HANGE oF TIME is alſo a Branch of this 


Figure; when we ſpeak of Things done or 


paſt, as if now doing or preſent. —See 2 Sam. 
Sx. 0,10, It, 12; 1% 14. 15; 19. 
Pſalm vii. 13, 14. x. 7, $,.9, 10. Xviii. 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14. xxxiv. 15, 16. 1/aiah 
i. 5, ©. lix. 1. Lam. iv. 8, 9, 10. 


Fic Tro OH A PERSON (Y), when we 


make Perſons abſent or dead, or even Things 
inanimate, as, Cities, &c. to Heat or be 
eancerned in our Cauſe; as, An now the 
Beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee ; and the Fotoli 


J of the Air, and they ſhall tell thee : Or ſpeak to 
3 the Earth, and it ſhall teach thee; and the 
$ Fiſhes of the Sea ſhall declare unto thee. 


Who 
tnoweth not in all theſe that the Hani of the 
Lord hath wrought this. See Iſaiah xiv. 31, 
xlii. 11. xlix. 13. lv. 12. Micab vi. 1, 2. 
Hab. ii. 11. Zech. Xi. 2. N 
This ſublime Figure muſt not be uſed, but in a 
vebement Paſſion, or on an important Subject. 
SENTENCE (Y), a pithy Remars or Reflecti- 
on, containing ſome Sentiment of Uſe in the 


Conduct of Life; and is either direct and 
Plain; as, Rom. xi. 20. Be mt bigh minded, 
Put fear. 
Lion or Interrogation ; as, What then? fhall 


Or indirect, by Way of Exclama- 


e ow becauſe we are not under the Law, but 


: nder Grace? God forbid. Sec Pſaln 
J M e. | xlix. 
(x) Praſepopæ ia. (4) G 
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xlix. 20. l. 23. Iviii. 11. Rom. xii 21. 43 
xix. 20. 
Sentences ſhould appear 'unaffefed and ni. 
cant, and ſuch as the Subject eaſily ſuggelts to a 
thoughtful and diftinguiſhing Man. A lively 
Sentence at the End of a Diſcourſe, called Accla- 
mation (o) is of great Uſe, by deeply impre//ing the 
Subje on the Hearer, and leaving him pleaſed 
with the Sen/e and Sagacity of the Speaker ; as, 


— 


From hence, let fierce contending Nations Ino ro- 
What dire Efeds from civil Diſcord flow. 


In good Authors we frequently meet with 
ſeveral of theſe beautiful Tropes and Figures united 
in the ſame Period. | | 
What has been ſaid in this Chapter of a Sp-aker | 
and his Heaters muſt be underſtood equally to reſ- 
pect a Writer and his Readers, as may be obſerved 
by many of the Examples, net taken from any ſet | 
Speech; the Difference between a Speaker and a 
Writer being, that the f conveys the an 
Thoughts by Sounds or the Voice, which the other | 
does by vifible Marks or Writing. | 

() Epiphonema. 


FINIS. 


| ERRAT A. 
Page 14. Line 21. read Jeſuit. 21. L laſt, r. ttanſpoſi· 
tion. p. 26. I. 20. r. toff. p. 28. I. 2a. dels. p. 29. |. 26. 
r. . P» 33+ I. 17. for woritten r. pronounced. p. 37. I. 21. 


for J. r. e. p. 71. I. 22, r. Hyper. p. 84 1. 28. after Pericd | 
add e Admiration. r 


| n the REFERENCES. 

Page 3. ſor 7 r. 8 after Accents add p. 79. p. 24. for 2 and 
41. 3, 3. p. 32. for 3 r. 2. p. 45. for 5 and 4 r. 4 and 2. p. 
47. ſor a r. 1. p. 49. for 5 anda r. 4 and 1. p. 56. for 2 r. 1. 
p. 58. for ar, . p. 61. for 59 r. 55- P. 62. for 547, 55 
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